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NEWS OF TE WE EK. 


ARLIAMENT was proro cams on Friday, in a speech of ua- 
usual length, but exceedingly little meaning. Her Majesty 
greatly regrets that the Conference failed, but hopes that the new 
negotiations will succeed ; trusts that the cession of the Ionian 
Islands will conduce to the welfare of Greece; is friendly with 
China ; has settled the question of the Principalities ; will observe 
neutrality in America, but hopes for a conclusion of the war; 
observes with gratification the development of “ those regions,” 
the East Indian possessions of Great Britain; has cordially assented 
to Acts for extending the factory bills, for granting small annuities, 
for public works in Lancashire, for improving the construction of 
railways ; and congratulates herself on the contentment of her domi- 
nions. ‘Thesingle origina: sentence isa rather remarkable one. It 
isthe custom to tell the members every year that they have 
“important duties to perform in their counties,” this year those 
duties are defined, as ‘* connected with the linking together of the 
several classes of the community.” 


There is much talk in the Clubs of a coming shower of Peer- 
ages, and people who know everything profess to consider six 
of them as certain. The Marquis of Westminster will, it is said, 
be rewarded for hisimmense wealth and staunch Whiggery by a 
dukedom ; the services of the Premier will be acknowledged by 
making Lady Palmerston Viscountess Melbourne in her own right, 
with remainder to her second son, the Right Hon. \W. Cowper ; and 
Sir Charles Wood, Secretary of State for India, Mr. Went- 
worth Beaumont, member for South Northumberland, and owner 
of vast mining property in that county, Sir W. Bulkeley, a man 
of great influence in Anglesey and Flintshire, and lead of a very 
ancient family, and Mr. Denison, the Speaker, will all be made 
Peers. ‘he least probable name on this list is that of Sir Charles 
Wood, who told the electors of Halifax the other day that he should 
stand again, and who is always included in every list of peerages, 
from the intense desire of the public to see lim out of office. 





The first sitting of the Conference was held at Vienna on the 
26th July, the Plenipotentiaries of Austria, Prussia, and Den- 
mark being present. Nothing has yet transpired as to the final 
arrangements, but the general basis of arrangem@t would seem to 
have been decided. . Denmark is to surrender Holstein, Lauen- 
burg, and Schleswig entire, the purely Danish districts included, 
Holstein is to pay the expenses of Federal execution, and Schiles- 
wig to liquidate gradually the cost of the war, estimated at 
20,000,000 thalers expended by Prussia, and 7,000,000 by Austria. 
The Duchies are also to accept a portion of the Danish national 
debt, and there are runiours of a demand for the cession of the 
three West India Islands to Austria. ‘These, however, are incre- 
dible, ag Austria could only take them in order to sell them again 
either to Spain or the United States in return for concessions in 
Mexico. These term léave Denmark utterly powerless, but in 
free possession of Zealand, Funen, Jutland, Iceland, and the 
colonies, none of which, however, could she keep if Germany 
thought fit hereafter to demand them. 


It remains to divide the plunder, and on this point the rumours 
are numerous and conflicting. ‘The most probable is that 
Holstein and Lauenburg will be united under a Duke to be chosen 
by the Diet, that Prussia will pay off all demands on Schleswig, and 
that the province will remain in her hands as a guarantee for the 
debt. As the amount will not be less than four millions, and the 





total revenue of the Duchy is 1,400,000 dols., or say 210,000/., and 
the surplus about 80,000/., this arrangement secures the province to 
Prussia for about half a century. At the expiration of that term, 
if the debt is paid, and the people wish it, and the Diet is in exist- 
ence, and the Hohenzollerns are not strong enough to hold their 
own, it is to be given back to Holstein, with which, be it remem- 
bered, it is-all this while declared by Germans to be “ indissolubly 
united.” 

The small powers of Germany are greatly irritated at the 
turn taken by the Danish affair, and the irritation shows 
itself in a variety of ways. Broils have broken out in Rends- 
burg, and Prince Charles of Prussia declared that the animosity 


shown by the Hanoverian troops, and the intention mani- 
fested by them of attacking the hospitals, rendered it 
necessary for him to oceupy the fortress. General Hake, 


in command of the Federal troops, denied the animosity and 
the intention, but being unable to fight Prussia with only four 
companies gave up the fortress. The Hanoverian Government’ is 
enraged, the Saxon Government is said to have forwarded “ un- 
pleasant” telegrams to Berlin, and the Wurtemburg Chamber has 
called on the King to arm the country. Prussia, it is said, may 
as well occupy Hanever or any other Federal State as a federal 
The act seems to displease Austria also, and Herr Von 
28, has expressed to 


fortress. 
Bismark, according to a telegram of July 
the Diet his readiness to restore the place, which, however, is not 
restored. 

The Yelverton case ended on ‘Vhursday in the defeat of the lady. 
The Lorés’ judgment in appeal was delivered ou ‘Thursday, when 
Lord Westbury gave his opinion for Miss Longworth, and Lords 
Kingsdown, Wensleydale, and Chelmsford for Major Yelverton, 
The immediate effect of this decision is only to declave void the 
marriage aflirmed by the Scotch Court; but we imagine it settles 
the question. The majority of the juiges expressed themselves 
incidentally against the Irish marriages, and should the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Courts disregard their opinion their judgment would 
be sure to be reversed in appeal. It is just possible, however, that 
the case may be re-opened many years heace, when Major Yelver- 
ton’s death may: tempt the next of kin to fight his son's claim to 
the title of Avonmore. It is stated that Miss Longworth on hearing 
the verdict swooned, and continued almost insensible for hours ; but 
after all the Lords have rid her of a very bad bargain, and her 
character, with so many decisions in her favour, must remain 
wholly unaffected by the final result. 


The murder of Mr. Briggs seems to have affected the minds of 
railway travellers rather more than necessary. Mr, Beard, solicitor, 
of Basinghall Street, has, it appears, made a complaint tothe police 
which seems to amount to this. He was going from Fenchurch 
Street to Snaresbrook on ‘Tuesday, when a tall man dressed in 
black, with a hat ‘* slouched” over his forehead, with something in 
his hand about two feet long, cased in leather, sat down opposite 
him. He kept his hand on this something, looked at Mr. Beard’s 
watch and chain very fixedly, kept drawing nearer to him, placed 
his left arm completely across the window-frame, and—that was all. 
On arriving at Low Leyton, Mr. Beard made a bolt into another 
carriage, leaving the stranger to “walk away hastily, as if in 
quest of some one.” If every stranger in black, with a case of in- 
struments, which he keeps his hand on lest he should lose it, who 
in the terrible heat of last week slouches his hat to shield 
his eyes, and on arrival looks out for the person who is to show him 
his way, is given up to the police, what are the physicians to do? 
Mr. Beard’s description of his vis-a-vis suggests a surgeon at least 
as much as a thief; but the story shows how deeply the fate of Mr. 
Briggs las impressed the elderly mind. 


Lord Palmerston moved on Monday night in the House of Com- 
mons to “ rescind the resolution of 12th April,” affirming that the 
reports of the Inspectors of Schools were mutilated. ‘The report 
of the Committee of Inquiry, in his judgment, disproved that, 
and he thought his motion an act of justice to Mr. Lowe. Tho 
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House accepted the proposal, but not until Mr. Walter and Lord 
Robert Cecil had made it clear that they abstained from a division 
on the understanding that the new vote affected only the personal 
bearing of the old one upon Mr Lowe. For the rest, the House 
will have to decide next session whether Inspectors are to have 
opinions or not, and whether information given by them to mem- 


bers can be called ‘‘clandestine,” an epithet which Mr. Walter | 


very strongly, and we think justly, reprobated. 





The Southern invasion of Maryland has ended harmlessly, 


though the cavalry penetrated within four miles of Washington, | 


and retreated down the Shenandoah Valley with a considerable 
amount of plunder. A good and intelligible account of the affair 
will be found in the letter of our American correspondent, and we 
need only add that the New York journals complain bitterly of 
the inaction of the Pennsylvania militia. General Sherman still 
continues his march, the most extraordinary and successful move- 
ment made daring the war, and on the 10th July crossed the 
Chattahoochie, capturing 3,000 prisoners, and by the latest date 
(July 13) was within four miles of Atlanta. A report pre- 
vailed in New York that Atlanta had been taken, but this 
has not been confirmed. All advices from Sherman's camp 
concur in stating that desertions from the Southern army are 
numerous, that the Georgians are disheartened by the incessant 
retreats, and that General Johnston, the Confederate General, is 
distrusted by his own men. It is too soon yet to estimate the 
full value of this success, but it much more than counterbalances 
the meaningless raid into Maryland. 


The Lord Mayor gave a dinner to Her Majesty’s Ministers on 
Wednesday, marked by speeches from the Duke of Somerset, Lord 
Palmerston, Earl Russell, and Sir G. Grey. Lord Palmerston was 
less happy than usual, uttering only a somewhat formal speech on 
the benefits which English energy in removing the obstacles 
created by nature conferred on the commerce of the world. The 
Duke of Somerset, however, in a speech quite conversational in its 
tone, made a good point. He was returning thanks for the Navy, 
and alluded to the constant abuse poured upon the Admiralty, 
Whenever, he said, agun was fired ataship, ship or gun must fail, 
but ‘* the public is so eager for both sides, that when the ship fails 





id 
shore of the Mediterranean. ‘The colonists were few and disgop, 


tented before, but Frenchmen, easily as they submit to despotism 
at home, are not quite ready to hold their lives, and property, and 
businesses by the sufferance of an irresponsible person in uniform 
who can shoot them by drumbead court-martial for saying he is 
unjust. 

Mr. Jacobs, American Consul-General at Calcutta, vouches for 
the truth of one of the most harrowing narratives of shipwreck 
'on record, The Elvina, bound from Calcutta to Boston, had 
fair voyage until about six degrees south, when the spare maip 
topmast broke loose in a gale, rolled up and down the deck, ang 
‘did such damage that ina few minutes the ship sank. Eleven 

of the crew saved themselves by lashing themselves to the cabin 

| roof, the remainder were all drowned. Seven days of the most 
| fearful sufferings reduced their number to three, who had only 
| survived through recourse to the most revolting extremities, at 
'the last even to cannibalism. Some died from drinking ge 
water, others from the fierce glare of the sun, and one man, 
delirious from thirst, sprang overboard, saying, “ I am going home, 
I can stay here no longer, I want to see my mother,” and was 
devoured by sharks. ‘lhe three survivors were rescued on the 
seventh day by a French barque. 


Mr. Villiers’ Bill for the houseless poor has passed, in spite of some 
opposition in the Lords. Under its provisions the guardians retain 
their liability for the casual poor; but the Board of Works will 
repay them for all expenses in rent, and the cost of the food and 
warmth bestowed upon the homeless. ‘he Act remains in opera- 
tion until April Ist next year, but Mr. Villiers has still to compel 
the guardians to act upon its provisions. If he is not very deter. 
mined they will plead the difficulty of securing accommodation, 
and the danger of gathering crowds of wretched people together, 
and the absence of the necessary officers, and all the other excuses 
with which parish oflicials are so familiar. As, however, they can. 
not now plead the interests of the ratepayers, the next coroner's 
jury which investigates a case of death fromexposure will probably 
take heart to bring in a verdict of manslaughter, when the estab- 
lishment of casual wards will at once be found to be possible. 


The annual inspection of the Main Drainage Works took place 
on Monday, and disclosed most satisfactory results. The northern 





they say the ship is not strong enough, and, on the other hand, 
when the gun fails, they say the gun was not strong enough. One 
or the other must, in every case, fail, so on every occasion there | 
is an opportunity of blaming the Admiralty.” He thought the 
country was quite sure to have in the Navy “ the nicest, most 
spirited young fellows that ever were,” if only it would adhere to 
the system of education ‘so popular in this country,” under which 
boys are taught Greek through a grammar written in Latin, that 
curriculum driving the best of them to sea. Earl Russell, speaking 
for the House of Lords, said little except that “never did the 
country stand in a prouder position than at the present moment,” 
a sentence which it took a Russell to say, while Sir G. Grey con- 
tented himself with the customary platitudes about the connection 
between English interests and “ our free institutions.” 


Manchester has been made an assize town, and the citizens, 


high-level sewer, draining 10 square miles of North London, is com- 
pleted, the middle-level sewer, draining nearly double that area, is 
almost finished, the gigantic outfall works at Barking Creek are 
already in operation, while the completion of the most important 
of all, the low-level sewer, is only delayed until the construction of 
the Thames Embankment. South of the ‘Thames the three corres- 
ponding lines are still more advanced, but the great feature in 
Monday's programme was the outfall reservoir at Barking. This 
colossal hall covers ten acres, Will contain 39,000,000 gailons, and 
cost 164,0002. Oriental ideas of vastness in building are almost 
surpassed by this specimen of nineteenth-century practical 
usefulness. 

We have received a letter from Dr. Sandwith, now at Gratz, 
containing an account of the proceedings of the Turks with 





anxious to show their appreciation of the honour, have erected a 
‘palace of justice,” described as by far the best assize hall in Eng- | 
land. It is certainly the most complete, the accommodation in- 
cluding, besides the courts and a magnificent hall for waiting 
suitors and witnesses, a ‘charming library, fitted with little recesses 
in which the members of the bar may quietly read their briefs 
apart from the rest of the room,” consultation-rooms, dining-rooms, 
private apartments for the judges, and all the appurtenances of a 

great club. The style of the building is described as “ Venetian | 
Gothic,” and the whole structure is thoroughly creditable to the 

public spirit of Manchester. Other buildings will now be erected | 
in emulation of this, and Manchester will reap from the change | 
just the advantage which we predicted for Leeds, namely, the | 
sense that a city is something more than a collection of houses, an 
entity with individual character, reputation, and need of status. | 


| 





The Emperor of the French has apparently given up the hope 
of civil government in Algeria. Marshal Randon attributes the 
recent insurrection to the press and the préfets, and civil authority 
has consequently been suppressed by a decree in the Moniteur. All | 
Algeria is placed under martial law. Every general is made abso- 


a nation.” 
assistance. 
| and besides, how is assistance to be made to pay ? 


respect to the Circassian emigration. ‘The Porte, instead of 
locating the people, as it easily might, in Asia Minor, is turning 
them by thousands among the Christian population of Bulgaria, 
where an insurrection is expected. The Circassians are of course 
burning with hatred of all Christians, and the calculation of the 
Divan is that when the outbreak occurs the exiles will play the 
part of the Druses, and massacre without scruple. Out of the 
50,0002. granted by Turkey for their relief barely 1,000/. have 
reached the immigrants in the shape of food, every official through 
whose hands the money passed having stolen a little, and the Cir- 
cassians are selling their children to “ curious voluptuaries,” Turk 


and Christian, for a few coins. It is, says Dr. Sandwith, whose infor- 


mation no one will doubt, no longer emigration, but ‘ the suicide of 
He asks if the House of Commons cannot grant some 
The House of Commons is on its way to shoot grouse, 
Circassia, like 
Poland and Denmark, may be destroyed, but there will be another 


| farthing off sugar next year. 


The “ Haymarket Bill” has passed, and came into operation on 
Wednesday night, amidst groans, and threats, and anathemas from 





lute in bis division, and the civil authority reduced to a subordi- 
nate position even in the cities, the press is only permitted to exist at 
the discretion of the nearest commanding officer, and the Arabs are 
replaced under a government “ with the energy to effect repres- 
sion.” There is an end of the idea of colonizing the southern 


all kinds of people except the respectable. The Act shuts all 
houses of “ refreshment” to everybody, not travelling, from one to 
four am., and was devised specially to put a stop to the 
scene in the Haymarket,—a scene which in any other country 
would be suppressed by a simple police order, The Act 
‘ 
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uires time to show its effect, and at present it is work- | Wages raise all other prices under an inflated currency, and the 
with rather absurd strictness, the exemptions to respect- | notion that 10s. a week with the loaf at 5d. is equal to 20s. a 
able houses not having been given out, but the magistrates already | week with the loaf at 10d. is no better. The workman can buy 
report an extraordinary diminution in the number of cases of | no more bread, but he saves just twice as much. ‘The tenth of his 
drunkenness and disorder. At Bow Street on ‘Thursday there was | wages saved at home is only a shilling, the tenth saved in America 
not a single case upon the charge-sheet, and it is stated that the | is two, and that makes just the difference between becoming a 
law has been obeyed without resistance throughout London, capitalist and remaining a mere day-labourer. America is no 
country just now for skilled artizans, but why agriculturists should 
starve in Dorsetshire in a pigsty on ten shillings a week, when they 
can get a good house, food in profusion, and as many dollars in 
Massachusetts, we are unable to perceive. It pays the landlords no 
doubt ; but Lord E. Howard professes to be speaking to the people. 
Mr. Layard in reply said Government would issue emigrants’ cards 
with all necessary cautions printed on them. 





Lord Ellenborough on Tuesday uttered the great speech in 
favour of interference for Denmark, which he ought to have 
ken on the night of the division. He declared that English 
icy towards that country was one ‘which would have been 
congenial only in one reign, that of James L.,” but for himself he 
believed, with Bacon, that ‘‘ no State could expect greatness that 
qas not ready on a just occasion to take up arms.” ‘The Govern- 
ment ee keen ber iia quan seca ° The Bill guaranteeing the loan raised for New Zealand passed 
ac P ason.” | - He . so . 

at + dies tes Minister bie ler gnc ont se ell its second reading in the Lords on Monday, and elicited a wild 
ff it did not, then | we cece mign’ Have | speech from Lord Malmesbury, which reads as if he took his prin- 
as much influence in the world asa Minister of Great Britain or ciples from Mr. Bright and his facts from the Times. He accused the 
France. He denounced the ontent of Germany in Denmark, colonists, who have put 10,000 meninto the field, of having quarrelled 
and of Russia in Circassia and Poland, recommended alliance with | vith the natives ever since they obtained self-government, of being 
= -~ oe Yorn ere pa sgh f ee pets a restlessly aggressive,—as if they had massacred Maories, not Maories 
ishment might be “inflicted only on those who had participate . i = gr e. caicite Malia 
“s crime.” The speech was Hs eloquent protest cana the nce ee ve > a mec in thele sae a ag 
licy of selfishness, but made, as the speaker admitted, too sirens pitlineig. — eee eon sr “ys heme yg 

new po y dint ty gd nt | Subsequent speech that New Zealand had eight millions of in- 
late in the day for effect. Earl Russell replied by a repetition of ‘habitants (vide Times’ report, July 26, page 5, col. 6), his 
his old argument that the Danish case was complicated by Danish opinions on the policy of the island did not matter much. He 
wnag-doing—which is pice eke i that murder is objec- | fished a very feeble speech with a wish that the Lords held the 
tionable, but the victim 1ad not paid his creditors—and of his old | public purse,—they would be so much more economical than 
belief that the Governments of Europe will all become constitu- the Commons. Why, they did hold it up to 1832, and gave us a 








tional. re ee national debt of 800,000,0002. 
Lord Clarence Paget’s Bill for preventing the spread of sexual ———____— 
disease has, we perceive, passed. It is a misfortune that the dis- Dr. Livingstone has arrived safely in England, and announces 


like of the public to “delicate” statements anywhere except in a | that he will not give up his efforts for the suppression of slavery, 
police report has prevented discussion on one of the greatest | which has been the object of his life. 

innovations ever attempted in England. The new law may be penaa eee 

briefly described as enabling tle police of Portsmouth, Plymouth, The Spanish Government, having lost all its American colonies 
Woolwich, Chatham, Sheerness, Aldershot, Colchester, Shorncliffe, | ¢xcept Cuba, and turned that one into a slave estate, has ordered 
the Curragh, Cork, and Queenstown, to arrest any infected person, by Royal decree that a commission shall be appointed to erect a 
gend her to hospital, and keep her there till cured. As far as it | statue to Columbus, the Genoese who gave to Spain a new world, 
goes it is a wise Bill, but it will be found in a year or two that it | Was rewarded by chains, and died heartbroken in utter poverty. 
does not go far enough, and Lord C. Paget would have been wiser 
to rely a little more on the common sense within the Houses, and 
pay less respect to the ignorant clamour outside. Still he will pro- 
pably reduce invaliding some 10 per cent. 





The Kinchintong Tea Company, capital, 60,090/., in 6,000 shares 
of 10/. each, has been formed, for the purpose of cultivating and 
manufacturing tea on three valuable freehold estates in the district 
ctaiaanaaiatatiat } of Darjeeling, Bengal. The directors anticipate that in two sea- 

Sir Charles Wood has brought down another defeat on the | sons from the present time a crop of about 16,000 lbs. of tea will 
Government. Instead of boldly attacking the system of competitive | be secured, and that when the whole of the estates are under culti- 
examination, and so securing the sympathy of every man who | vation the annual production will amount to 60,000 lbs. I: is well 
believes that knowledge and efficiency are different words, | known that Indian tea, owing to its strength, commands high 
he tried to get rid of it by a side-wind. There are not) prices in the London market. 
enough candidates to fill the Indian medical service. As | 
there was no difficulty in filling it before competition was 
etablished, it is a fair presumption that competition is 
the cause of the falling off. Sir Charles Wood therefore 
asked in a roundabout way power nominally to induce On Saturday last Consols closed at 90} } for money, and 903 4} 
Queen's surgeons to volunteer, really to appoint anybody he! for account, Yesterday they left of at 893 90 for transfer, and 
liked. The House would not give it, so India must go without | 903 } for time. 


doctors, or put up with native surgeons, till Sir Charles Wood can | . : me 
I I ypc reeds gin tenes vee | The Directors of the Bank of England raised their minimum 


devise some new scheme. Of course it is open to the Indian ; ' ; 
, ‘ ing | Tate of discount on Monday to seven per cent. ‘The stock of 
Government to attract doctors by higher pay, but the proceeding | Feel , : © enn Lak 

i Se See me bullion in that establishment is reduced to 12,996,680/. 

§ not so easy as it looks. ‘The surgeons already receive the full 





The share-list of the West Birmingham Railway and Canal 
| Company will close to-day, and that of the Indian Tramway Com- 
| pany for the issue of further capital on Monday next. 





pay of their army rank. Are they to have more, and so| The following were the closing prices of the leading Foreign 
excite a furious jealousy in the fighting branch ? Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Ju'y 22. Friday, July 2% 
Lord Edward Howard made on'Thursday night a strong and in | Cem a ee ee 24h - wd 
its way able speech on emigration to the United States. He dis- m- 2. 2s kl Mh 
aimed any idea of attacking the Washington Government, but | i aan : tof 
he produced a long list of cases in which British emigrants had | — Turkish 6 re —w co oe 6B. = 
been tempted into the army, or kidnapped into the army, or enlisted "emits. 2 OO lO Sot 


when under the influence of drugs. He made no substantive | Subjoined are the closing prices of the leading British Railways 
motion, but wished the facts that emigrants are in danger of | yesterday and on Friday week :— 


enlistment and that the dollar is only worth 1s. 9d. should go Friday, July 22. Friday, July 29, 


forward among the people. The real drift of his,speech was perhaps | Caled ian» se ne ne wee 125 ee 234 
° * “ = sTeat istera ee - - ee 53 Sd ; 
contained in the remark that in many parts of the country labour, Great Northern... wets wes ' 139 
4 s . . jreat W ee eo os oe es 70 oo 2 

from the increase of emigration, was becoming scarce and dear, praca map ane > = = 1184 fe 121 
landowners and employers beginning at last to realize the fact Loudon and Brighton 4. ee ee we as ° +t 
. > . oe ” London and North-Western so - 0 lle} oo Lirt 

We have pointed out ineffectually for the past twelve months, Londou and South-Western gl o 194 .* ° 
that if the condition of the labourer. is not improved they ee sXe SS 1s} assy 
Will be left to work their mills and their lands for them- North-Hastera, Berwick — -— = we 107} - ne 

"he . . Ww. o - * - * oe 

selves. he statement about the dollar is mere delusion. West Midland, Oxfurd =~. ug wes 45 wa wt 
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ae 
- = | have some connection with trade. Mr. Cobden will 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. | that the manufacturing system allows also of patroniee, 
: A sage. cag : ;and so it does, but of a very different kind. Except ;, - 
MR. COBDEN ON CONTRACTS. {special and very rare case, like that of Sir W. yet. 
\ R.COBDEN, distrusting the British Government as at once | 9]] Government has to offer is liberty to labour at fair wae 
4¥i extravagant and corrupt, proposes to remedy both those | g temptation truly, but one incomparably less than liberty rd 
evils by entrusting to its unchecked and, in fact, secret disposal | make a fortune in two years. Besides, that can be remedied 
fifteen or twenty millions a year of new patronage, and of | if the evil becomes oppressive, by disfranchising Government 
patronage expressed in money instead of place! ‘That, apart | employés, but a coutract,—who is to tell who benefits unde 
altogether from the commercial result, would be the immediate | the rose by a contract, or to apportion liability for the ship's 
political effect of the propositions which he offered to the | side which has started under the shot, or punish the founder 
House of Commons on Friday night. In a speech very clear, | whose gun metal is flawed, but who in his wealthy retirement 
very temperate, and only too full of facts, he denounced the |laughs at the angry refusal to give him any more contracts 
extension of the official manufacturing establishments, and | because “the bad management of the artillerymen” spoils 
called on the country and the Government to return to the | his guns ? 
older system, ‘‘approved by Burke and recommended by the; But, argues Mr. Cobden, the departments make blunders jp 
unreformed Parliament,”—which was twice as economical as | jnyention, and the system of direct manufacture is excessively 
the reformed one,—of purchase in open market. In other | costly. Contracts would not stop blunders in invention, on 
words, he proposed to supersede the Government dockyards | the contrary, the immense temptation to give the contract to 
and the vast establishments under the Board of Ordnance by | Smith, who supports Government, instead of Jones, who op- 
a system of contracts, to be managed by the departments and | noses Government, would multiply the blunders by the ad. 
controlled by the House of Commons. He wished to place in | dition of a political bias. Private manufacturers, he says, are 
the hands of officials chosen for political reasons and checked | making 600-pounder guns for foreign Powers while Govern. 
only by politicians the power of making or marring the | ment is still pottering away at experiments, and we dare say 
fortunes of half the great employers of labour throughout the | he is right, but they are making them so successfully in con. 
country,—a means of influence which experience has proved | sequence of those experiments which none but the State could 
to be absolutely irresistible, the temptations of which have | afford, and every firm which so succeeds is a reservoir of ad- 
triumphed alike over the stern discipline of the Russian army, | ditional strength for the hour of need. If the Ordnance Com- 
the sterner Republican virtue of American politicians, and that | mittee with the able outsiders now upon it cannot decide 
sternest bulwark of all, the political integrity of one-half the | among the merits of Government guns without unreasonable 
constituencies of Ireland. ‘he colonel contractors of Russia | delay, why should they decide so rapidly among the great 
plundered their men till in the Crimean war regiments | contracting firms, in each of which they may have, if not 
perished of the thinness of their great-coats, America is ringing | interests, personal friends and supporters? The charge of 
with stories of the fortunes made by supplying the army with | costliness is true, wretchedly true, but we have at least one 
‘* shoddy ” clothing, and we all saw Ireland banding together compensation. Every shipbuilder examined before the Com- 
to turn out any Government which should refuse to Galway | mittee on the Dockyards admitted that there was no work 
asmall subvention. ‘‘ Purchase’? by a Government means 4 | like Government work, that its fault was its excellence, that 
contract, and a contract must be given in one of two ways. | no private builder could or would use such teak, or make 
Either the department must choose the contractor un- | vessels’ bottoms such “ beds of copper,” or reckon on his ships 
checked except by a Parliament which knows as much of | Jasting out invention so completely. The expense incurred 
logarithms as of shipbuilding or the founding of metal, in| may sometimes be unreasonably great, but a great risk takes a 
which case the temptation to select the political friend who great insurance, and a nation’s life may depend on the number 
commands five hundred votes, to conciliate him by good | and quality of the bolts inthe Warrior’s side. The costliness, 
prices, and avoid irritating him by rejecting supplies, will be | moreover, is in part of it at least remediable, would in fact 
as in America almost irresistible, or they must grant the com- | be remedied by Mr. Stansfeld’s scheme of treating every dock- 
mission to the lowest bidder, in which case the profit will be yard in the accounts as if it were a private firm, Govern- 
taken out of the quality, as it usually is in England. The| ment buying the vessels from its own establishments, and 
combination of those principles so often insisted on in this/ only using its proprietorship to ensure honesty and speed. 
country merely ensures the combination of evils, for | The accounts, says Mr. Cobden, are all false, the Government 
while the department favours its friends, or rather its | excluding interest for capital, rent for land, and allowances for 
clerks’ friends, the low prices foree those friends to stint | depreciation of plant, which private manufacturers must in- 
the workmanship just where care, and supervision, and| clude. Well, alter the accounts. The writer has seen that 
good material, i. ¢., expense, are absolutely indispensable. experiment tried in the accounts of a great manufacturing de- 
In time of peace the cheaper device would be used to save | pendency, and the only result was to make them absolutely un- 
the estimates, and all our stores would be worthless in | intelligible, the State debiting itself with vast sums for rent 
emergency ; in time of war the dearer would be adopted, and| and interest which it never had to pay, voting itself the 
the First Lord would be able to offer to any shipbuilder in| money to buy a dock, and then asking from the people annual 
England,—that is, to all shipbuilders, for a single prize tempts | interest against that money ; but book-keeping, we dare say, 
ten competitors,—the means of certain and sudden wealth. | might in England be made transcendentally perfect. But 
There is one temptation in trade before which all commercial | book-keeping blunders are no argument for the abolition 
virtue gives way, and that is sudden riches, riches made with- | of book-keeping, or the introduction of a system which 
out toil, wealth such as jobbers get out ofa South Sea Bubble, | would place the honour and the safety and the power 
and a great State contract granted during war or by a) of the State at the mercy of dealers whose duty it is first 
friendly office means just that sudden wealth, with the} of all to see that their transactions pay. Mr. Cobden says 
addition of minor patronage without end, and a position | there is a firm now selling 600-pounders to foreign Govern- 
among the rivals of the favoured firm like that of a great peer} ments. Will they close that contract in order to make guns 
in society. Let the First Lord go to the Clyde with an order | for the British Government at the price the Government factor- 
for two millions’ worth of gunboats, to be built at once by con- | ies can make them? Not a bit of it, yet Government with an 
tract, and who in Glasgow, from the great firm whose name is | enemy’s ficet afloat could not wait till the builders’ yards were 
in every corner of the world to the needy speculator just dis- | tolerably empty. It needs and must continue to need every 
missed by that firm for over acuteness, will not be at the First} now and then sudden work, exceptionally good work, and 
Lord’s disposal, “ conciliating” his entourage, tampering with | secret work, and to secure those advantages it must keep up 
his advisers, bribing every clerk through whose hands the | establishments which, like the payments for fire insurance, 
specifications may pass? Has Mr. Cobden forgotten the} seem mere losses till the catastrophe comes. Does Mr. Cobden 
revelations about army clothing, or did he never hear| remember the “hundred gunboats,” and is he so enamoured 
a syllable of the way in which minor stores are at this! of the result of that arrangement, made under exceptionally 
moment purchased, or learn the significance of a word | favourable circumstances, that he wants similar transactions to 
which the offices have adopted from the slang of thieves?) be the rule of the imperial service ? The true scope for busi- 
We do not profess to distrust the British Government to| ness energy is not in this direction, but in such a thorough 
the extent Mr. Cobden does, we believe it, on the con-| re-organization of the establishments that Government shall, 
trary, to be for a Government exceptionally free from the| like every other manufacturer, always get a pennyworth for 
influence of money, but we will put no such authority in its | its penny, and so keep down the great insurance to mathe- 
hands, trust no Minister with a power which would enable| matical rates. That is what Mr. Stansfeld tried in one de- 
him to benefit every connection, relative, and great constituent | partment to do, and that is what Mr. Cobden, if he would 
of the two hundred and sixty members of the House who| reform the Administration instead of trying to embarrass it 
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with class claims, could better than any man alive succeed 
jn accomplishing. 


THE DIVISION OF THE SPOIL. 

HE vultures are not happy, though their victim lies prone 
with his carcase extended ready to their beaks. Each 

js afraid to begin his meal lest the others should take the 
opportunity of combining to peck athim. The plenipoten- 
tiaries of Austria, Prussia, and Denmark, have all met at 
Vienna, and the basis of negotiation, as far as the weaker 
is concerned, would seem to have been very speedily 
settled. The loser pays, in Vienna as well as Baden. Den- 
mark is beaten, so Denmark must give up her Duchies, all 
three of them, Holstein, Schleswig, and Lauenburg, to 
Germany, and purchase the right to live by a large payment 
jn return for the privilege of being half killed. So far all is 
simple, and though it would have been more decorous for the 
jnvading powers to accept the line they themselves proposed 
in London, more decent not to demand under the plea of 
nationality districts belonging to Danes, and more consti- 
tutional not to seize a Duchy which the Diet had assigned to 
King Christian, still, as nobody expected that either de- 
erum, or decency, or constitutionalism would be ob- 
served in the matter, the arrangement is accepted without 
any very audible surprise. Even the Emperor of the French, 
though his pet dogma is roughly thrust aside, still 
apparently thinks it convenient to bide his time a 
little longer. The carcase is ready, but then to whom 
does it belong? Germany says it is hers, for Holstein 
was always German, and Lauenburg is German still, 
and Schleswig is indissolubly united with Holstein, and 
all three must therefore be added to the States of the Con- 
federation. ‘his view is strongly upheld by all the little 
powers, who do not want to see their great neighbour aggran- 
dized, or the German navy become the Prussian, or be them- 
selves eaten up without conditions, and who do greatly desire 
an addition to their comparatively feeble strength. Even if 
they could act together they are no match for the organized 
strength of Prussia alone, while if assailed by both Powers 
they must simply appeal to the protection of France. Austria 
sympathizes in some measure with this feeling, not because 
she loves the Diet, but because she hates Prussia, and dreads 
her monarchical rival almost as much as her revolutionary 
foe. The rival, meanwhile, has quietly determined that as 
she bore the brunt of the strife she will have also the 
pick of the spoil,—but then how to get it? The 
obstacles are many, for Prussia even with her troops 
in movement is no fair match for Austria and the 
small Powers combined, and there is another foe watching 
with sleepy eyes which see everything for her first false step. 
Still she is determined, and the plan said to have been hit 
upon in Berlin is, we must admit, creditable to Herr Von 
Bismark’s audacity and inventiveness. ‘he Diet in the first 
place is kicked out of the negotiation altogether. That body 
is very firm, has a very clear idea of its wants, and possesses 
in Baron Von Beust a determined and skilful negotiator. 
He must be silenced, though audible enough at the London 
Conference, and accordingly the conquering powers will 
arrange with the defeated power without the intervention of 
any “third party” whatever. Some concession, however, 
must be made to the Diet. That body, it is clear, must have 
Holstein, for the Duchy belongs to it, and though the little 
powers might bear not to gain anything by a war they did not 
wage, a demand to surrender that which they have would un- 
questionably stir them to instant action. Still it is needful 
to retain a strong influence over Holstein, and the Prussians 
encamped round the great Holstein fortress accordingly find 
that the troops of the Diet, who are in legal possession of 
Rendsburg, endanger the Prussian army. There has been a 
stupid broil, and the Hanoverians if they were only strong 
enough might attack Prussian hospitals, so though the 
Government of Hanover is quite ready to punish the past, 





and her General utterly disclaims any annoying projects for 
the future, and there are only four companies of possible rioters 


to disturb the peace of an army, still the lamb troubles the water, 


and Prince Charles of Prussia accordingly demands Rendsburg 


Prussia has no more right to Rendsburg than to Hanover, i. ¢., 
no right at all unless she pleads the right of revolution, an 
intention of uniting all Germany with the consent of its 
people under a single sceptre. The only commanding fortress 
in Holstein being thus secured, the next point was to obtain 
a right to remain in occupation of Schleswig. To take 
it might provoke France into demanding compensation, and 
would certainly provoke the Diet into declaring that States of 
Germany could not be absorbed without the Diet’s consent. 
But Schleswig is not German yet, and though the war was 
waged to bring it within the German nationality, still if the 
victors choose it is possible to avoid realizing one’s own 
apparent hope. If Schleswig is left outside as a mere fief of 
the Federation, Schleswigers can have no voice, and Prussia 
may remain in possession without openly assailing the Diet. 
An excuse alone is wanting, and an excuse is ready at hand. 
The allied powers have expended between them nearly four 
millions of money in the work of delivering Schleswig, and 
the Schleswigers of course ought to pay, half of them for their 
own liberation, and the other or Danish half for haying been 
so completely enslaved. Austria, however, cannot wait for 
so very slow a process as extracting four millions of money 
out of the surplus taxation of only 400,000 people, and 
accordingly Herr Von Bismark proposes to pay her 
off. The whole debt will then be due to Prussia, 
and Prussia will collect it without oppression, occupy- 
ing the province until the amount is cleared off, an act 
of justice which will not occupy more than say fifty 
years, the whole revenue of Schleswig being only 200,0002. 
sterling. Denmark cannot object to this, for Denmark is 
defeated; Austria cannot, for she gets her money, and her rival 
only gets trouble; and France cannot, for Prussia is in ap- 
pearance not aggrandized at all. The only sufferers are the 
Bund, and the unhappy Schleswigers, who will be governed 
by officials whom they detest, and sce their surplus revenue 
for nearly two generations expended for the benefit of a people 
with whom they are notunited. TheSchleswigers, however, are 
only listened to when they vote as they are bid, and the Bund 
Herr Von Bismark appears perfectly prepared to face. 
Hanover fumes about French assistance, and Wurtemburg 
votes unanimously that Prussia should be resisted; but the 
Hanoverian people are not prepared to sell their national 
right to the Rhine, and the worthy assembly of Stuttgardt 
cannot place fifty thousand men in the field. The plan, if 
Austria will only accept it, seems feasible enough,—and how is 
Austria to resist? She cannot make war on Prussia with 
Italy springing on her rear, and Hungary discontented on her 
flank, and Herr Von Bismark, like Lord Ellenborough, defines 
negotiation as “‘ armed reason.’ The plot, if it be truly re- 
ported—and it is not the kind of plot German journalists 
invent—may to all appearance succeed, and Prussia as the 
reward of an unjust war gain a province larger and richer 
than the one which Frederick the Great obtained almost in 
the same way. 

There is gratulation in Berlin, where the junker papers 
exult in the success of their chosen chieftain, and the popular 
papers while hating the man still support his external policy, 
but the Court is uneasy nevertheless. There is danger in all 
this success, and in this incessant movement. It does not 
arise from any act or any omission by any single power, from 
Copenhagen or Frankfort, France or Austria, but from the 
threatening condition of the political atmosphere. The people 
of Germany are passing through a time of exaltation, and 
quiescent as they appear, the people of Germany have means 
of making their will understood. There is, as Louis XVI. 
said, ‘a singular swell in the public mind,” and the cause 
may be the rise of the tide as well as a mere roll of the waves. 
There is passion in recent resolutions, evidence of a readiness 





to resort to force, and, above all, a degree of union among 
the smaller powers which is itself novel, and which 
| bodes no good to those who profit by the old state 
‘of affairs. Wurtemburg has almost declared war, Han- 
‘over was within an ace of fighting a battle, the Dict 
| repudiates Prussian advice, the National Verein talks 
‘of the “right of execution’ as applicable to Berlin. 
| Wurtemburg, it is true, is small, and Hanover sure to be 











in a style which implies that refusal will be followed by | defeated, the Diet only a contrivance for signalling, and the 
forcible entry. Let our readers remember that the troops of | Verein as yet altogether unarmed ; but passion is very brave, 
the Diet are even from our point of view legally in occupation | and suppose any one of these powers, exasperated beyond all 
of Holstein, that in the German view Holstein has never been | bearing, should appeal in its hopelessness to force? Might 
anything else than a member of the Confederation, that each | not the shell, though its fuse were slow and itself small, 
member is independent within the limits of the Federal com- | still explode the magazine, create such a blaze as to fuse 

aet, and that no demand for redress of grievances had | some of these conflicting agencies into a single power? ‘This 

en addressed to Hanover, tothe Diet, or to General |is the true danger of Prussia, the knowledge that at any 
Hake, and they will comprehend the character of this act. | moment any sudden turn of affairs may bring her into conflict 
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with France without assistance either from Austria or the! not distinguish his words, but that he was reading «jp 8 
Diet, or with the Diet and Austria, or with the Diet religious voice.” On the other hand, the same witness declares 
supported by her own people, and it is this which will alone | that the Major came to the house every day except Saturdays 
account for the feverish speed at which Herr Von Bismark is | and Sundays, on which he never came, and unfortunately Mrs. 
driving events. He is pressing the locomotive because he | Longworth had previously insisted that the alleged marriagg 
feels what the spectators do not, the tremble of the train be- took place on Easter Sunday. Is it wonderful if the House of 
hind. That Denmark must be dismembered seems certain, | Lords decided that the lady had not proved her assertion, but 
but that Prussia will escape with impunity is, despite her | though we do not pretend to believe in it, there is still just 
Premier’s audacity, at the best very doubtful. possibility that it is true notwithstanding? And if so, inag. 

much as the fact of marriage cannot possibly depend on the 

WIFE AND NO WIFE. 








existence of evidence, Mrs. Longworth is his wife by the lay 


DO gem ps great scandal is at last laid, and the world as | of Scotland, though she can never be acknowledged to be go, 
well as Major Yelverton knows which of the two ladies | and Major Yelverton’s children are not born in wedlock, 
who have been contending for him is entitled to the doubtful | though they are unquestionably his legitimate heirs. 
honour of being his wife. The House of Lords has decided Of course it has been maintained that the Major had ad. 
by a majority of three to one that Mrs. Theresa Longworth | mitted the contract by his subsequent letters. We do not 
has failed to establish her case, thereby affirming the think it necessary to follow this argument. We are content to 
judgments pronounced in Scotland by the Lord President and | say of that wearisome correspondence, of which all mankind 
Lord Ardmillan, and overruling that of Lords Deas and | has heard more than enough, that it is so ambiguous as to 
Currichill. If the decision of Lord Brougham, somewhat | be capable of being reconciled with either the story of the 
irregularly disclosed by the Chancellor, be taken into account, | Major or of the lady, or indeed with half-a-dozen other con- 
the majority will be reduced to one, though perhaps no great | ceivable stories, of which one at least is more probable than 
weight can be attached to an opinion of which, inasmuch as | that of either the appellant or respondent. The same re. 
the noble holder did not think fit to remain in town and | mark applies to the attempt to use the letters as proof of g 
declare it, the reasons still remain in nubibus. It must cer- promise to marry. The expressions are so vague that they 
tainly be very gratifying to Scotland, which sometimes |may mean anything. They may point to & promise in Scot 
complains that her interests are not attended to sufficiently, | land or a promise at Galata,—to an unconditional promise or 
to find herself the happy possessor of a law by virtue | a promise to marry at some future time if the family obstacles 











of which it has taken exactly five years, besides a few preli- 
minary legal skirmishes, to decide whether two people are 
married or not, and which in the course of that time has set 
the Irish judges at variance with the Scotch, has equally 
divided both the Irish and the Scotch, and has only been 
decided in England by the narrow majority of a single voice. 

At the same time we trust that our readers will observe 
that it is not the law of Scotland which is in doubt. We do 
not merely mean that the doctrine that consent makes marriage 
is unquestionably the common law of Europe, but that it is 
not difficult to formulate propositions which state the cases in 
which consent is held to be sufficiently proved. The difticul- 
ties, the almost insuperable difficulties, which arise under the 
Scotch law are difficulties of evidence. It is, in many cases, 
nearly impossible to say whether the evidence does or does 
not establish the facts from which consent may be in- 
ferred. The Scotch are an argumentative people, and probably 
they enjoy the subtle and protracted discussions which this 
state of things occasions. But since fate has united them to 
England and Ireland it seems a little hard that they should 
insist on the gratification of this taste at the expense of 
their English and Irish fellow-countrymen. Every other 
civilized country has long since enacted that it will not 
regard any contract of marriage as legally binding unless the 
mutual consent of the parties be expressed before a legal 
officer (in England either the registrar or a parish priest), in 
the face of day and in the presence of two witnesses. And 
the law of all countries throws on the legal officer, be he who 
he may, in whose presence the marriage is celebrated, the duty 
of preserving a proper written record of the contract. These 
simple rules, dictated alike by convenience and common sense, 
are what Scotchmen repudiate as a tyranny. Of course 
they do not refuse to allow prudent people to adopt such 
reasonable precautions. But although the reasons which 
prompt to secret marriage can never be creditable, and are 
often criminal, the stern and wild Caledonian rather than 
make these rules compulsory is ready to endure all the eyils 
of which the Yelverton case is a notable example. 


which Major Yelverton alleged to be his reason for not mar- 
rying could be removed. Indeed they are perfectly chame- 
leon-like. ‘I'o the very last the respondent’s counsel put two 
meanings on them, for they maintained that they were at the 
same time admissions of an existing valid marriage by con- 
tract and of a promise to marry. Yetsurely they must have 
been either the one or the other, or neither. 

The law of Scotland is, however, very liberal. It does not 
tie you down to proof of even a contract to marry. It is quite 
sufficient, if there has been a promise to marry, that there 
should be subsequent conjugal intercourse on the fuith of that 
promise. Only the promise must be given in Scotland, and 
proved by clear written evidence. Unfortunately, according 
to Mrs. Longworth, the Major was always promising to marry 
her. Not only did he do so in Edinburgh, but he had done 
so previously both at Galata and in the Crimea, and the vague 
expressions in the letter were quite as applicable to the 
latter as to the former, and they could not therefore prove a 
promise in Scotland. Nay, we venture to assert that they are 
| perfectly consistent with a mere promise to go through an in- 

valid Romanist ceremony for the satisfaction of the lady’s con- 
science. Not only, however, must there be clear evidence of 
‘a promise in Scotland, but there must be cohabitation in Scot- 
‘land referable to the promise. If a man live with a woman 
‘in Scotland, and during the cohabitation gives her a pro- 
'mise of marriage, the relation of man and wife is not 
‘constituted. The reason why intercourse consequent on 
'a promise constitutes marriage is because we may infer 
'from the promise, consent to marry at the time of inter- 
‘course, but if both before and after the promise it 
{has been continuous no such inference can be drawn. 
| Here, no doubt, there had been intercourse in Scotland, but 
| it was referable not to the Scotch promise, even if that had been 
| proved, but to what took place in Ireland. Lord Westbury, in- 
| deed, put a very cunning case. He said, suppose a promise of 
| marriage, and that the parties come into England, sleep there, 
| and return next day to Scotland, can it be said that because of 
that single day in England they are not married. We venture 








The first and most obvious mode of proving the exchange of | to think that the answer is that it is in every case a question of 


mutual consent which alone is necessary to constitute marriage 
in Scotland, is by proving an immediate present contract, or, in 
technical language, a contract per verba de presenti. If a 
trustworthy witness was present, of course the matter is clear, 
but it is positively the law of Scotland, that ifa man and woman 


fact—that in the case put any Court would probably hold that 
the intercourse in Engla:d, and therefore also in Scotland, 
were both referable to the promise, though it was with the 
latter only that the Seotch law could deal. There was 
abundant ground for thinking that the intercourse in Ireland 

















being alone together in a room enter bond fide into a verbal | between the parties to the cause had no reference at all to 
contract of marriage they are from that moment man and ! anything which had taken place previously. But we venture 
wife. The sole limit to this proposition is that the parties | to submit to our Scotch friends that these are rather nice dis- 
themselves are not competent witnesses, and that therefore if | tinctions on which to found or overthrow the validity of such 
one of them, after he has come out of the room, denies the | a contract as marriage. ‘ 

alleged contract, it can only be proved by means of admissions; The validity of the Irish marriage none of the Law Lords 
which he may incautiously have made. Take Mrs. Long- | asserted, and the majority all expressed themselves strongly 
worth’s assertion that on a certain Sunday in April, 1857, | against it. The only importance of this is that the decision 
Major Yelverton read aloud from the Prayer-book the marriage | of the House of Lords sitting as a courtof Scotch appeal is not, 
service of the Church of England,—if that assertion be true | we imagine, binding on the Irish Ecclesiastical Courts as to the 
she is undoubtedly his wife. Yet the only evidence she could | Irish marriage. But if the lady should be so ill-advised as to 
adduce was that the woman in whose house she lodged said | continue any longer this lamentable litigation, and should 
that she once heard the Major reading aloud,—that she could! succeed in Ireland, Major Yelverton would certainly appeal 
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———— 
to the House of Lords. If is not probable that the House cularly from the statements of Mr. Lingen,—a gentleman who 
could be persuaded to adopt a conclusion which would give occupies towards the Committee of Privy Council much the 
the Major the proud privilege of having two wives, one in | position which the Pope claims towards the universal Church, 
Ireland and another in Scotland, and would enable him with- | —that the inspectors’ reports are not entirely independent. 
out any breach of legality to pass six months with the one | The popular view is not by any means the view of the depart- 
and six with the other, each lady being his wife in the country | ment. Popularly the inspectors are supposed to act as the 
in which she would reside. ; ___ | eyes of Parliament, stating to it and to the country at large the 
It would seem therefore that the reasoning of the majority | condition of education, the improvements still unmade, the 
of the judges was sound, and that Miss Longworth completely use and abuse of the heavy vote annually passed through the 
failed in establishing her case. We rejoice at this conclusion, | Commons; departmentally they are regarded as officers, and 
frst, for the sake of the children, who at least are free from | treated very often as if they were simply clerks. Mr. Lingen 
blame, and secondly, for the sake of the public. The extra-|in fact stated that the Committee of Council, which means 
ordinary laxity of the Scotch law renders it of the gravest | the Vice-President advised by Mr. Lingen, had “ exactly the 
jmportance that the facts from which consent may be inferred | same power” over the inspectors “as a Secretary of State 
should be proved beyond the shadow of doubt. 1f questionable | within his own department.” And a few hours after he 
evidence, if a mere balance of probabilities, is to establish | admitted that the Committee had power to dismiss without 
those facts, Scotland will be one large marriage-trap in which | appeal, though he added “ it would not come to that.” It 
unwary strangers will be caught without even a chance of | did come to that in Mr. Morell’s case, but Mr. Lingen was 
escape. ‘The forms of marriage to which we have had to refer doubtless thinking of the power every department has of 











are by no means the only irregular modes in which the rela- 
tion may be created, and as the Irish Chief Justice wittily 
remarked, the only wonder is that there is a human being in 
Scotland still unmarried. But whatever may be our judgment 
gsto the truth of Mrs. Longworth’s case, there is very much to 
be said in palliation of her conduct. We do not care to cha- 
racterize the allegation of Major Yelverton that she was schem- 
ing to become his mistress. Did it need, forsooth, any scheming 
to effect that? Does he wish us to take him for a Joseph? 
The most the letters prove is a somewhat indelicate attempt 
to allure or excite him into marriage, and she may at least | 
Jead in her excuse an ardent and unselfish love. When | 
she failed to warm the heart of an avowed money-hunter, she | 
at least stipulated for a marriage, valid by the rules of the | 
Catholic hierarchy, and such as has always been held to have | 
redeemed the fame of Mrs. Fitzherbert. We are far from | 
meaning to compare the two women, but the errors of Mrs. 

Longworth are at least attributable to her unbounded trust in 
Major Yelverton. He certainly promised to take no other 
wife, even if he denied her the legal status which alone could 
justify her conduct in the eyes of the world. When after a 
few short months the most sacred obligations were coldly 
broken through, when she found herself dishonoured, deserted, 
and betrayed, what wonder is it if in her despair she tried to 
convert moral claims into legal rights, and what man among | 
us will have the courage or the heart to insist on the un- 
scrupulousness of one who had certainly been taught no better 
lesson by men? 


MR. LINGEN ON “ MUTILATION.” 
HE House of Commons on Monday night rescinded, with- 
out a division, its vote of censure on Mr. Lowe. That 
gentleman was in reality turned out of office because he had 











not succeeded in it, because he had irritated the clergy, the 
inspectors, and the certificated teachers, beeause he could | 
never answer a question without an exhibition of personal | 
scorn, and because he hated alike the theory and the practice 
of popular education. In form, however, the department was | 
censured for mutilating reports, and as he said he had not muti- 
lated them, and it was clear that his nominal chief had not, 
and the House insisted that somebody had, he thought his per- 
sonal honour impugned, and sent in his resignation. It is now 
clear from the evidence taken by a Select Committee that Mr. 
Lowe had nothing to do with the matter, the “ marks” so 
often mentioned having been made without his kuowledge 
and against his orders, and to rescind the vote, so far as 
affected him, became a simple matter of justice. Lord Pal- 
merston put the case with that stately courtesy towards the 
House of which, whenever he has been beaten, he is such a 
master, and Lord Robert Cecil, premising distinctiy that it 
was the personal effect attributed to the vote which alone he 
repented, swallowed down with some grace a sufficiently bitter 
pill. Mr. Lowe therefore stands at once relieved of all impu- 
tations and of the control of the educational department, the 
precise double result which the country, had it known how, 
would have been from the first delighted to secure. There 
is not a mau in the House perhaps more competent to do | 
effective work, and certainly not one less qualified for that 
particular office. An Oxford Don who has been member of 
an Australian Assembly at the head of popular education! 
We might as well put a Bishop at the head of a commission 
for reforming the Church. 
The Vice-President stands exonerated; but the main 
question at issue, the power of the department over its inspec- 
tors, remains just as uusettled as ever. It is quite clear from 
the evidence produced before the department, and more parti- 











torturing its subordinates into ‘ resignation,” which is not of 
course, except in origin, meaning, and consequences, “ dis- 
missal.” The department is ia fact absolute, except when 
an inspector has, as we admit an inspector is very apt to 
have, a good many friends in Parliament, and there is a 
power which is short of dismissal, and might be ecclesiastically 
named translation, which can be made decidedly effective. 
The department which can appoint, which can remove, which 
ean censure, which can snub, and which can dismiss, is in 
theory at least tolerably absolute, and all this the Committee 
of Council, 7. ¢., the Vice-President plus Mr. Lingen, cer- 
tainly can accomplish, Parliament docs not object to this 
power, nor do we,—provided only that the public are not mis- 
led upon the subject—for without it the responsibility of the 
department would be even more vague than it is under the 
present system, when the Vice-President makes a blunder and 
goes out, and the President defends the blunder and stays in. 
But the expedient use of that power is a subject for argument, 
and we cannot see that the department quite make out their 
case. 

They cannot exactly be said to ‘mutilate ” inspectors’ 
reports, any more than the Tyeoon of Japan when he orders 
an employé to perform the happy despatch can be said to 
“execute ” that employé; but they do secure very effectually 
that those reports shall not contain anything unpleasant, or 
likely to be quoted in Parliament against their own ideas. 
The mode of procedure as explained by Mr. Lingen is in this 
wise. The inspector sends up his report once a year, and as 
he writes it for publication, and as it describes his own labours, 
and as it is his only mode of appeal to an authority higher 
than Mr. Lingen, and as the public idea of his efficiency de- 
pends upon the report, and as he is a human being, he is 
naturally rather anxious that it should be published as pro- 
mised. Mr. Matthew Arnold indeed, in his evidence says 
“he had no very great desire for his reports to be printed, 
it did not make much difference to him,” but it is not given 
to every inspector to write ‘* Merope,”” or comment on Marcus 
Aurelius, or enjoy Mr. Matthew Arnold’s undisturbed 


| serenity, and the mass of the sixty inspectors probably agree 


with him when he says, ‘it 7s quite conecivable that an 
inspector may care a good deal about having his report 
printed.” When sent in to the office, Mr. Tilleard, a gentle- 
man apparently very competent, very zealous, and wonder- 
fully imbued with the ideas of the “ department,” reads the re- 
port carefully over, and if he disapproves anything shows it to 
Mr. Lingen. If Mr. Lingen disapproves, he consults, or does not 
cousult, the Vice-President, it is sent back to the inspector 
for alteration, and if he does not alter it, and alter it so as to 
remove the special objection raised, the report is suppressed. 
The unlucky inspector, moreover, besides being required to 
mutilate himself, to cut out his own pet sentence, or suggestion, 
orinference, or opinion, or argument,—Mr. Lingen admits he 
would have none of those,—is required to find ovt his own 
fault, to perform the “ happy despatch” for an offence which it 
is the official theory will be suggested to him by his own 
conscience. If that be not control, we should like to hear Mr. 
Lingen’s definition of tyranny! Mr. Lingen says that he 
never alters without the consent of the inspector, and that 
altering a report and leading its writer to alter it are very dif- 
ferent things. “Ifyou induced him,” asked Lord Robert Cecil, 
‘‘by a threat, open or implied, to take an important portion from 
that document, would you not be inducing him to mutilate 
it?”—"I think that his consent makes all the differ- 
ence.” Indeed he seems to assert that in the absence of 
‘‘marking”’ there is no pressure whatever, and nothing to 
complain about, although resistance entails the suppression 
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of the report. There is not a journalist in London who 
does not know the absurdity of that theory. Editors do 
not usually mutilate” contributions, or mark them, but 
every contributor knows perfectly well that if he puts himself 
out of rapport with the tone of the journal for which he 
writes his paper will be rejected. With men of the stamp of 
the inspectors coarse measures like ‘‘ menaces,”’ or censures, or 
even markings, are not at all required. Consuls in Turkey who 
are unpleasantly frank may want written hints how to reply 
to circulars on the condition of Turkey, and they get them, 
but edueated officials like the clergy who make up the 
majority of the inspectors are amenable to much more delicate 
pressure. There are tortures much more effective than 
thumb-screws, and suppressing the report a man has been 
thinking out for a whole year is one of them. This power, 
moreover, is not allowed to lie dormant, no less than five reports 
having been suppressed in 1861-62 alone, the majority because 
they contained opinions out of the scope of the writer’s experi- 
ence, and one, Mr. Matthew Arnold’s, because it contained infor- 
mation just sent over from France which bore rather ag&inst 
the system of payment for results. In fact Mr. Lingen admits 
that the inspector is not allowed to insert an argument, to 
hold any controversy with the office, or to state an opinion, 
he is to be as far as he can be made a reporting machine. As 
far, said Mr. Lingen, ‘‘as I can state in general terms, the 
reason why reports were not presented was this, that wherever 
an inspector related anything upon his own experience, as a 
fact which had come under his knowledge, that was not 
objected to; but that so far as he argued respecting the future, 

and if his arguments respecting the future contradicted the 
policy of his department, then those reports were not presen- 

ted.” And he expanded this by another answer to Lord 
Robert Cecil: —“ Q. I understand you to admit that the reports 
were not presented if any of the arguments contained in the 
inspectors’ reports contradicted the policy of the department? 

—A, Yes, that is true as regards arguments only ; if an inspec- 

tor had reported a matter which he had observed, whether it 

was for the policy of the department or against it, that would 

not have come within the scope of the Minute. Q. But if he 

pointed those facts by showing how they confuted the policy 

of the department, that inference would be objected to?— 
A, Yes, I think so.” That is the clear drift of Mr. Lingen’s 
statement as wrung out of him line by line in cross- 

examination, and we submit it proves that the power 
of control is pushed a little too far. The power 
must exist, of course; no department could work for 
a week if it were compelled to publish irrelevant, or foolish, 

or strictly controversial pamphlets, or were unable to 

snub an inspector who chose, in a Protestant country, to write 

a controversial treatise upon the superior chastity of 
all Catholics, but the question, like all such questions, is one 

of degree. The inspectors must be restrained from becoming 

pamphleteers, but Parliament does not secure such men as it 

has secured, or pay such salaries as it does pay, merely that 

they should be unthinking reporters. It wants advice for 

itself as well as for the department, the independent judgment 

of many experienced minds upon the facts within their 

range, and it can only supply this want through the in- 

spectors. ‘lo compel them to write so as to please the de- 

partment, whether by suppressions, or markings, or that 

irresistible tacit authority which the central power can 

always exercise, is simply to deprive each inspector’s evidence 

of all that makes it valuable, and reduce the reports to one 

monotonous narrative. If that is what Parliament wishes 

cadit questio, and the inspectors have only to obey or resign ; 

but the wish must be uttered in some form much clearer 
than a vote rescinding another vote passed because the 

House was annoyed with a Vice-President for doing some- 

thing he had not done. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

FF\YHERE are unquestionably very many advantages in re- 

ferring all private bills to a Parliamentary Committee 
in preference to any other tribunal. Whether a given 
industrial euterprise promises to be of such service to the 
public as to justify the compulsory purchase of private pro- 
perty and the summary overruling of individual rights is 
essentially a matter of expediency. It is a question to be 
decided by the sagacity of men of practical experience of the 
world’s business, and not by a recourse to the closet-learning 
which applies fixed rules to human conduct without regard to 
time or circumstances. There is no finality in such decisions. 
What is refused this year with propriety may with equal 
propriety be granted a few years hence, when population and 





. . a 
matters of this sort should obviously be one Which 
naturally and easily reflects the wishes and interests of 
the community, and yet at the same time must consist of 
persons whose position gives them authority with Englishmen 
A committee of the House of Commons—a body elected by the 
constituencies, responsible to them, and changed by them almog 
at will—would seem to be the only conceivable court answer. 
ing to these requisitions, and it is therefore easy to understang 
the pertinacity with which Parliamentary agents asseverat, 
that no other tribunal will ever obtain the confidence of the 
public. On the other hand, the evils of the existing system 
are realenough. The public complains of unnecessary delay 
and costliness, and the House groans under the burden 
which it imposes on members of Parliament. Any scheme 
which should redress the grievances of the former would 
it is obvious, also relieve the latter, but unfortunately 
the House of Commons seem to think that if they can 
lighten their own burden all will be well. Against this 
indifference we protest the more earnestly because it can 
lead only to one result, and that a result which would bg 
greatly to be regretted. The public discontent will certainly 
increase, for every successive year increases the evils by which 
it is caused. And at last public opinion will imperiously 
demand that the House should relinquish its control over 
private bills to some fixed tribunal which shall decide on them 
with reasonable speed. . 

The Committee appointed to revise the standing orders 
have, besides a few technical amendments, made, through their 
chairman, Colonel Wilson Patten, two propositions. The one 
is to reduce the number of memb.rs who serve on a com. 
mittee ; the second is to appoint referees to decide some of the 
matters of fact which are most commonly disputed in the 
committee-rooms. 

A committee now consists of five members, three of whom 
forma quorum. Colonel Patten proposes to dispense with two of 
them. The obvious objection to this was thatthe illness of a 
single member would stop the whole proceedings, at an enor- 
mous expense to the parties whose witnesses would have to 
be kept in London doing nothing. It is obviously no remedy 
for this to propose that the remaining two members shall be 
at liberty to proceed with the bill by consent of the parties, 
Certainly three members is the smallest number which affords 
a satisfactory tribunal, and the choice between a costly delay 
and an insufficient court is rather a cruel alternative to impose 
on the public. It cannot be too often repeated that if the 
House would retain its power it must at whatever cost of 
time and labour adequately perform the duties which 
power imposes on it; nor is it therefore surprising that 
this proposition should have been rejected by the 
House. On the other hand, the lovers of ease were 
sufficiently numerous to defeat the resolution which would 
have left the number of the committee unchanged. ‘The 
result is of course a committee of four—a result which, like 
all half-measures, seems to satisfy nobody. The supporters of 
three preferred five, aud the supporters of five preferred three, 
to four. But while it would be churlish to refuse to try the 
experiment of a reduced committee, the reduction to four 
seems to carry the experiment as far as is consistent with 
prudence. The temporary illness of one member will then 
be of little importance. If it be thought that to give the 
chairman a casting vote would place too much power in his 
hands, the rule might be adopted that every proposition is 
negatived on which the committee is equally divided. But 
if the chairman has a casting vote, the only result would be 
that he in conjunction with one other member would be able 
to decide as he likes—which would also happen in a committee 
of three. 

The second proposition of Colonel Patten’s Committee is 
more elaborate. The Chairman of Ways and Means is to 
decide, in the first instance, whether a petitioner against a 
bill has a locus standi. ‘This is an improvement, because 1t 
will probably produce some uniformity in the decisions 
on this point. The Chairman of Ways and Means is also, 
together with three referees, appointed by the Speaker, 
to form a sort of preliminary court to inquire into the “ engl- 
necring details” of the undertaking, the efficiency of the 
works and the sufficiency of the estimate,—the supply and 
quality of the water in proposed waterworks and the pro- 
visions as to storage reservoirs,—and in Gas Bills the quality 
and cost of the gas, the existing supply and its price, the 
amount of pressure, and the modes of testing its purity and 
illuminating power. Now this scheme, if it can really be 
worked, would obviously reduce the labour of the committee 
very considerably, but its feasibility seems, to say the least of it, 
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on the committee as to facts, and in inquiries like those con- 
ducted by committees it is the most difficult thing in the 
world to distinguish between facts and conclusions from facts. 
Colonel Patten’s resolutions even do not observe the distinc- 
tion. The “efficiency of the works for a proposed object ” is 
purely matter of opinion. So also is “the sufficiency of the 
estimate; it is only the amount of the estimate and the 
uantity of work which are matters of fact. We do not 
believe it possible to draw any satisfactory line between the 
facts and the inference from them. Suppose the referees 
to report specially the amount of work and the estimate, 
and also that the estimate was insufficient; and suppose 
that the committee differs from that conclusion, would 
any committee take on itself to overrule the referees 
without hearing evidence? If so, you have the absurdity 
of one tribunal hearing the case and another deciding 
on it. If not you have in addition to the two existing 
tribunals, the Lords and Commons, a third, increasing the 
expense to the parties, and effecting positively nothing. 
Even supposing that this difficulty were overcome, and the 
labour imposed on members of the House were substantially 
diminished, the public, we are convinced, will still be a 
sufferer. All experience shows that any attempt to divide a 
judicial inquiry adds to the cost and delay. Why else do 
jurists demand the fusion of law and equity, and for what 
other reason do we compel the reluctant Vice-Chancellors to 
try questions of fact themselves instead of sending an issue to 
be tried at law? Even Colonel Patten’s own witnesses were 
against him on this head. The Committee over which he 
presided only examined two witnesses besides Mr. Frere, the 
examiner of petitions. They were both Parliamentary agents, 
and spoke on behalf of the body to which they belong. “I 
suppose,” said Mr. Coates, ‘I shall be believed when I say 
that my object, and the object of all of us, has been to see 
how we could make this scheme efficient, knowing well how 
important it is to relieve the House of the labour which it has 
had during the last two sessions. But we cannot deny that it 
must of necessity increase the expense, and probably it would 
increase the delay.”” ‘The evidence of Mr. Pritt was not more 
favourable. So that Colonel Patten’s scheme may be summed 
up thus:—We are to have a committee of four, which cannot 
be better and may be worse than a committee of five. And 
certain questions are to be sent to a preliminary court of re- 
ferees, which may possibly relieve members of the House, but 
will certainly increase the burdens of the public. And then 
by way of consolation Colonel Patten assures us that if his 
scheme fuils—that is, we suppose, if it does not lighten the 
senatorial toils—he will be the first to propose its abandon- 
ment. Rather cold comfort for promoters of private bills. 
The House of Commons may depend on it that this will not 
do. The Lords and Commons must exercise a little common 
sense, lay aside their absurd jealousies, and agree cither to 
divide the private bills and accept each other’s decisions as 
final, or else to appoint joint committees to try the preambles 
once for all. If, again, landowners were confined to special 
objections to a bill as affecting their own property, or at all 
events were prevented from making themselves the catspaw 
of some company which dreads competition, the number of 
contests would be diminished. But probably it would be too 
much to expect such self-denial as this from a House of land- 
owners. But whatever be the plan ultimately adopted, 
honourable members must seek relief for themselves by dimi- 
nishing the burden which their system imposes on the public. 
The means to this end is not the increase but the diminution 
of the number of courts which are to investigate the points 
atissue. If they are to remain judges, they must endure the 
labour of informing their minds, for there is no royal road to 
satisfactory judicial decisions; a mere selfish attempt to keep 
the power of deciding by imposing additional burdens on the 
public in the long run will not be tolerated. 








MR. FREDERICK PEEL ON MR. WILLIAM COBBETT. 
S there a Bourbon among the Treasury Clerks, or a Plantagenet 
hitherto unknown to genealogists, or a claimant for the extinct 
honours of Aubrey de Vere, “noblest subject in Europe?” It 
surely never can be Mr. Frederick Peel, of all men on earth, who 
drew up, though he has certainly signed, this oddest of little notices, 
inserted in the Parliamentary return of pensions granted this 
year :— 
“Mrs. Emma Lear, 50/.—As the widow of Mr. J. Leaf, who, 
though of humble origin, was a contributor of articles of great 
merit to various journals.” 


The pension is an odd one in itself, for it has not hitherto been) men.” 





customary to make such grants to the widows of journalists, and 
the precedent is not one the country would like to see extended 

It savours too much of the old relation between the journalist and 
the minister, the dependent and the patron, which has passed away, 
let us hope for ever, and suggests doubts whether the contributor 
of great merit who attacked Lord Palmerston coull bequeath his 
widow to his country with quite as much confidence as the coutri- 
butor of little merit who had defended him. The Premier who 
gave Poet Close a pension “as a sort of Burns you know” can 
hardly be implicitly trusted even to criticize “ leaders,” would be 
a better judge of the merit of a journalist’s subject than of the 
literary skill with which the subject was disposed of, might even 
be inclined to consider the circulation of the journal with which 
his pet contributor was connected as an clement in bis literary 
rauk, reward everybody on the Advertiser, the “ Protestant flail” in- 
cluded, while leaving people on the Herald to languish in hopeless 
envy. ‘lhe pension itself, however, may pass, for Mr. Leaf was so 
unknown to fame that he may have had real claims ; it is the wording 
of theexplanation to which we are anxious to call attention. It is, we 


| think, the first time since the days of Homer that “ humble origin” 


has been officially declared to be a disqualification for literary 
success,—to add anything to the credit which attaches to the 
possession of brains. It is common enough to remark when a man 
rises high in life that he was of humble origin, because in such 
cases the social distance to be covered really increases greatly the 
exertion required for the race, and consequently the merit of 
victory in the strife. When M. Arouet dined with kings his origin 
added to the credit of the social achievement ; but even a Mont- 
morency hardly considered * Zaire” more wonderful because its 
author was not born de Voltaire. Sir Robert Peel felt the former 
truth when he told the House of Commons it was a subject of 
boast for England that he, the son of a man who had worked at the 
loom, could stand there as Premier ; but origin has not hitherto 
been considered among the countrymen of Shakespeare and 
Bunyan, Cobbett and Whewell, to include among its drawbacks 
intellectual impotence. The idea of the clerk who wrote that 
sentence, if not of the Peel who passed it without excision, was 
obviously of this kind:—*‘ The articles are very good, and he was 
only a tradesinan’s son; quite wonderful you know ! if he had been 
a peer’s, now, or even a baronet’s son, there would have been nothing 
in it.” He seems to have thought that “ family,” and hereditary 
wealth and status, besides conferring qualities on their posses- 
sor, conferred also capacities, would, if the ‘Treasury could 
be logical, argue in the teeth of Professor Owen that the 
brains of working men’s sons must Of necessity weigh less than 
those of the descendants of the idle. This is carrying the aristo- 
cratic idea into quite a novel region. Llitherto the believers in 
rank have been content to claim an inherent capacity for soldier- 
ship, though the greatest English general was the descendant of an 
Irish exciseman; aud governing, though the *‘son of the weaver” 
through life outstripped the Stanleys; and sitting on thrones, 
‘hough the son of the Corsican lawyer made of them all a 
pedestal for his own; and diplomatic finesse, though the ablest 
diplomatist we ever had was a little clerk in Henry VIII.’s 
Court named Paget; and have left such low pursuits as art, 
and literature, and physical science, and national economics 
to the men “ of humble origin,” but the concession is to be made 
no longer. At the ‘Treasury it is believed that origin not only 
helps a man to govern,—that has been its permanent creed for ten 
centuries,—but that it helps him to thigk, that fora man of no 
family or means to write coutributions of merit is a development 
so wonderful as to justify national grants to the lusus nature who 
accomplished it. One does not expect the Treasury to know 
much of literature, to be aware that its high priests have belonged 
indifferently to the “blue” and the “ gutter” blood, that Scaliger, 
head of a consular house, a man by whose side even a Bourbon is a 
novus homo, was no greater than Porson, son of a parish clerk; but 
‘+a department ” might recollect a man who once worried it sorely, 
one William Cobbett, son of a little country publican, himself a 
common soldier, and beyond all comparison or challenge the most 
effective writer of “leaders” who ever lived,—as much beyond 
Sterling as Sterling was beyond Dr. Slop. We wish he had had 
the task of commenting on this ‘Treasury return, he would have 
given its author what the bluest blood does not invariably secure, 
an immortality of ridicule. 

Somebody in the House, let us say the Protectionist who, his 
ancestors having lived on the same Dutch swamp for a thousand 
years, is entitled to consider himself moss-grown, should 
move for a tabular statement from the ‘Treasury explaining its 
ideas about origin in the form of the “Table of precedence among 
Where does ‘ humble origiu” begin and end that it should 
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be entered as an accepted definition in a Treasury minute? Is | proprietors. Most of the great estates of the colonial times, such surrou 
occupation everything, or will clear descent be admitted as a | as those of the Penns and the Livingstons, have been brokeg taking 
palliative, and an exception drawn in favour of men like the |long since. ‘he difficulty of getting men to pay rent in a new Bangla 
mason who died in Cornwall, last of the Paleologi, or like | country, where every man with strong thews and fair industry egy Charl 
Purkis, who lives or did live in the New Forest, and whom Sir | get good land for the taking, by moving just beyond the tide. wall a’ 
Francis Palgrave believed to be as clearly the descendant of the | mark of advancing civilization, is almost in-uperable. The very has be 
charcoal- burner who lifted the body of William Rufus as the | idea of the relation of landlord and tenant is abhorrent to the cavalr 
Queen is of the Conqueror? How many generations of assured | Yankee mind. ‘There are, however, a few exceptions, and the pephe 
status does it take to enable a man to write a leader good enough | Wadsworths are amongst these. The father and uncle of th ing of 
for ‘Treasury approval? Can a blacksmith’s son do it, or ought | General (one of whom, by the way, had served with distinction a has a 
he to confine himself to reporting, and leave the higher walk say |a general officer in the War of Independence), settled in the told u 
to his third descendant? ‘There is a record existing of a shoemaker’s | western part of the State of New York, aud spent their large could 
son who translated the Scriptures into forty languages, translated | patrimonies in purchasing land in that and the ucighbouring State, and t 
them so well that the worst of all was read out in Peshawur to | Their chief purchases were in the Genessee Valley, which comprises brave 
a crowd of Afghans, who understood every word, was that, in Mr. |a tract of the finest wheat country in the world. The land no bt 
Peel's juigment, an impertinence? Ought the learned old man to | investments turned out admirably, and the family grew to be one been 
have waitol till his son, a lawyer, we believe not given to Biblical | of the richest and most influential in America. James Wadsworth yet & 
inquiry, coul 1 show a brain one remove further from the ‘ last ” ? | inherited as his share of the family property 15,1100 acres in the write 
There are differences of rank among occupations. ‘To people so | State of New York, besides large estates in Olio and elsewhere, shoul 
great as ‘i'reasury clerks everybody who earns his bread, from a | His brother inherited an equally large landed estate, and their two a lar 
cobbler to a chemist, may appear of the same grade, but those in- | sisters divided one of equal size between them. One of these sisters We 
competent persons do not agree with the clerks, and as they have | married the Hon. Charles Murray, our Ambassador at Dresden, whicl 
votes there may be some trouble in settling their comparative | and died within the year, leaving one son, now a boy at Eton, for j' 
precelence, more especially as the popular feeling is altogether | Admiral Murray, in his “Lands of the Slave and the Free,” gives a what 
chaotic. A man who had risen far would much rather say, ‘I am the | sketch of his connection, then plain Mr. Wadsworth, farming = 
son of a ploughman,” than “ I am the son ofa tailor,” yet socially | 2,000 acres in a princely manner, of his village of some 1,800 folk, 
the tailor is uppermost. Ts the tailor’s son to be permitted to write | ‘ with 4 churches, an academy, 2 banks, 2 newspaper offices, anda ( 
small paragraphs of news, andthe ploughman’s only to do penny- | telegraph office.” A noble specimen of the best sort of country M 
a-lining? ‘hat would have been a little hard upon Burns, and | gentleman, with many irons in the fire, and all of them hot, in“ 
even Piace, who wrote plays our fathers used to admire, might | With this splendid fortune and high social position Mr. Wads- ie 
have kicked at his promotion. Where, too, is printing to stand? | worth refused to take part in politics, declining more than once ae 
Is it to rank asa handicraft, and only use the scissors ; orasa trade,|the governorship of his State. It wus a grave error, and pat | 
and condense the murders; or as a profession, and ascend to short | nobly have he and his family redeemed it, He exerted tribu 
notices, leaders and reviews being kept for the gentry? ‘That will | his influence, however, in one instance. ‘The State laws of New thou, 
be an anxious point for Lord Palmerston, who knows people as well | York prohibited the holding of land by aliens. Mr. Wadsworth hos 
as things, an 1 won't be much disposed to condemn all printers’ sons | obtained an Act under which his nephew, the Eton boy, may elect this 
to the literary kitchen. What is to be done, too, about aman who | to hold his mother’s estates by becoming naturalized after he has ou 
sells slate and happens to be of blue blood and ruler of a vast | attained his majority. ae 
empire, or deals in iron and is one of the few Norman nobles,| Mr. Wadsworth hated slavery deeply and keenly. The war came. pe 
or has money out of a mercery and is a respected Bishop and | He saw its meaning at once, and threw himself into it with the most ae 
theologian? Such people muzt be allowed to write leaders, but | perfect self-sacrifice. When the Northern troops first marched south, host. 
with only one hand and one eye, which would be inconvenient. | foreseeing the difficulties which would arise in the commissariat Tab 
We fear Mr. Peel's subordinates have thrown on him a task which | from want of organization, he at his own cost freighted a vessel Taki 
will worry him a little, and we would advise him next time he | with supplies, and provided land transport to convey the cargo to an 
signs a Parliamentary paper to read it, and habituate himself | the troops. He offered his own services, was made a Major-Gene- Tabi 
when granting a favour to be very careful that its wording does! ral, and from the first served with conspicuous gallantry. On facts 
not convey an insult, M’Dowell’s staff at Bull's Run and Manassas, he held Fairfax Court jour 
| House till every wounded man had been passed to the rear. From A 
GESERAL JAMES WADSWORTH. | that time he served constantly in the field, or as Military Governor 6 : 
YATE have seen one delusion after another as to the war in| of Washington, with a break of some few weeks for a visit to his rs 
W America clear away like lifting mists from the minds of /home. “ The mannerin which his character expanded,” writes Mr. tion 
the majority of Englishmen whto form their own opinions, and/ Motley, an old and intimate friend, “from the agreeable and of th 
whose opinions are worth anything when formed, as the struggle | genial man of the world, the generous and useful landed proprietor, was 
has risen to the height of a great revolution-—a death-grapple be- | the frank, unaffected, delightful companion, into the hero and the only 
tween freedom and slavery in the New World. ‘There is one delu- | patriot, has impressed me deeply. is loss is a national one. lis agre 
sion, however, obstinately bent on dying hard, and specially dear to | name will be treasured in our history as long and as fondly as that take 
several leading journals, which are never weary of repeating it in | of Hampden is in yours.” Mr. 
one form or another with ‘damnable iteration ” in their letters and| He commanded a division in the army of the Potomac in Grant's of 0 
leading articles. It is, that the upper class of native-born | advance on Richmond. In the battle of the Wilderness he had two This 
Americans in the Northegn States have not taken their part in the | horses shot under him, and was on foot, cheering on his men, men 
war, that they have paid Irishmen, Germans, any riffraff which | before whom two Confederate divisions were flying in a rout which chat 
could be found about the New York quays, as soldiers, and have | was only checked by the arrival of Longstreet, when he was shot that 
encouraged shopkeepers in difficulties, and the tag-rag of the | through thehead. He fell into the enemy's hands, and lingered two was 
lower middle class, to go and officer “old Abe’s mercenaries,”—that | days in unconsciousness. He was buried by a Confederate soldier * 
they have laid the burden of the war on their country, and mean! whom he had befriended when a prisoner at Washington. His 
to keep it there, for the sake of their own fat contracts, but will | body was exhumed, and carried to the family vault at Geneseo. 
not touch it themselves with one of their fingers. A more mis-| The whole country turned out, and came from far and near to pay 
chievous falsehood, one more cunningly calculated to exasperate | him the last honours. He had two sons of age to bear arms, both - 
Americans, and to wrap Englishmen up in an insular and _phari- | of whom have served during the whole war, the younger in the : 
saical conceit that they are not as other men, or even as these! present critical campaign refusing leave of absence even to attend en 
- Yankees,—these miscalled New Englanders,—can scarcely be} his father’s funeral. He had one daughter married, and her | T 
imagined. We do not know that it can be met better than by aj husband has also taken service in the armies of the North. The mt 
simple statement of a fact or two, notorious enough to those who} next son, aged fifteen, can scarcely be kept from enlisting. Mar 
have really studied the question. These are simple facts as to one family of the Northern gentry, 


We have placed at the head of this article the name of a Fede-| which has sent to the field every man capable of bearing arms. 
ral General who fell in the late advance on Richmond. General| We know that it is no exceptional case, that there is scarcely @ ther 
Wadsworth was born in 1808, so that he was upwards of| household, high or humble, from the Atlantic to the Oregon, Mr 
50 when the war broke out. He had nothing whatever to| which has not sent of its best and bravest to the armies. Let pens 

The 
Sarc. 





gain by taking active service; let us look for a moment at! Englishmen recall the American names best known amongst US, 
what he had to lose. Weall know that in the Northern States} and carry the test through them all. Robert Shaw, in the very 
there are very many rich men, but very few large landed | morning of life, as Wadsworth was in the full maturity of his years, 
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Sqounded like him by all that can tempt to luxury and ease, 
taking service with the first black regiment raised in New 

Jand, and buried “ with his niggers” in the trench before 
Charleston. Adams, the minister who has served his country so 
wall amongst us during the last three trying years, has a son who 
has been in a dozen cavalry actions, and now commands a negro 
cavalry regiment in the army of the Potomac. Motley’s eldest 
pephew, left for dead in Sheridan’s great expedition at the open- 
ing of Grant’s campaign, is now a prisoner at Richmond. Holmes 
has a son twice wounded, all but to the death; and himself has 
told us in his ‘ Soundings from the Atlantic,” as no one but he 
enald tell, how he sought him sorrowing on the field of Antietam 
and through the Federal hospitals. Colonel Prescott has ended a 
brave and pure life in the last attack on Petersburg, and has left 
no braver or gentler soldier behind him. Longfellow's son has 
been badly wounded. Lowell has lost one nephew, and has two 
yet serving. ‘These are the first names which occur to us as we 
write. Surely such a list, which we could lengthen by scores, 
should be answer enough to the trash which passes current in 
a large portion of the English press, and of English society. 
We should be the last to disparage the amazing gallantry with 
which the Southerners are upholding a bad cause. All we ask is 
for justice to those who are as gallantly fighting and dying for 
what will one day assuredly be recognized here in England as the 
cause of freedom. 


THE “MOSAIC” RECORD. 

\ OST of the London weekly papers published on Saturday 
ali articles commenting upon the charge of Sir James Wilde 
in “ Hopley v. Hopley.” By an accident curiously unusual, as all 
who read many journals know, all these comments were in one 
direction, strongly condemnatory of the sentimental excuses 
put forward by the judge on the respondent’s behalf. A con- 
tributor to the Record reading all these, we trust not on Sunday, 
thought apparently that the Record also might as well improve 
theoccasion, and prove that it did not at all events sympathise with 
this mode of converting babies into ‘‘perfect Christs.” Being, how- 
ever, either too indolent, or too hurried, or too much afraid of strain- 
ing Sabbatarian principles, to write the article himself, he resolved, 
it would seem, to take one, and acting either on the Biblical com- 
mand to spoil the Egyptians, or the Pagan proverb “ Fas est ab 
hoste doceri,” he selected of all journals in the world the Catholic 
Tablet and the Broad Church Spectator as the victims of pillage. 
Taking some report of the facts which we fancy we recognize, but 
cannot retrace, he quietly appropriated everything original in the 
Tablet's article or our own, and then, perhaps finding dates and 
facts rather troublesome, also cut out the Tablet’s summary. That 
journal had written, editorially, mind, not in any report :— 

“He appeared as respondent in the Court for Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes, before the Judge Ordinary, Sir James Wilde, and a special jury, 
to conduct his own case against his wife’s prayer for a judicial separa- 








tion from him on the ground of cruelty. Mr. Hopley pleaded a denial 
of the charge, and that his wife had condoned his conduct. The trial 
was brought to a conclusion on Saturday last, the 16th, There were 
only nine jurymen instead of twelve, and they differed. It was then 
agreed between the parties that the verdict of the majority should be 
taken, upon which it turned out that the jury were all of opinion that 
Mr. Hopley had been guilty of cruelty, and that seven of the nine were 
of opinion that his cruelty had been condoned by Mrs. Hopley.” 
This is inserted entire (Monday 25th inst.) without acknowledg- 
ment, but with the prefix of the word “ boldly,” and with a minute | 
change in the last line but one. The plagiarist may, however, plead 
that this summary being, though editorial, merely a summary, 
was fair game, but the Tablet had hit on a very pat quotation :— 

“Since Canning wrote the parody on Martha Browning,— 

“*Who whipped two female ‘prentices to death, 
And hid them in the coal-hole; for her mind 
Framed schemes of sagest discipline,’” 

there has been nothing like Sir James Wilde’s euphuistic allusion to 
Mr. Hopley’s peccadillo for which he was sentenced to four years of 
penal servitude.” 

The Record takes this almost as it stands, though with a prefix :— 

“Tt has been truly remarked that since Canning wrote the parody on 
Martha Browning, 


““* Who whipped two female ’prentices to death 
And hid them in the coal-hole ; for her mind 





Framed schemes of sagest discipline,’ 
there has been nothing like Sir James Wilde’s euphemistic allusion to 
Mr. Hopley’s peccadillo for which he was sentenced to four years of 
penal servitude.” 
The single change is from “ euphuistic,” a word which contains a | 
Sarcasm, as implying affectation, to ‘‘ euphemistic,” a word which 


implies a deliberate intention of putting the case in the best way 
possible, a decided improvement, and one which shows the care and 
adroitness with which the plagiarist set about his task. 

The next extract has been taken bodily. The Tablet wrote :— 

“On their return from their wedding trip, ¢he wrote down rules in a 
book containing minute directions about the management of the house- 
hold, the conduct of the petitioner, the bringing up of children, and 
other subjects. He said his object was to make her a ‘model wife.’ 
Day after day the unhappy young woman was forced to learn long lessons, 
and punished when she failed as a disobedient child. She was pregnant in 
January, and made a mistake in repeating a lesson, on which he struck 
her a violent blow over the head, which seemed to stun her, saying she 
did it to annoy him. His acts of violence were more frequent than she 
could remember. In March she spelt a word wrongly, for which he 
struck her twice on the head, and she fell down; she frequently had 
marks on her back and arms, caused by his violence, and occasionally 
he varied the treatment by kicking her ‘in the back.’” 


To prove the literalness of the extract we give the ipsissima verba 
of the Tablet, but the two lines italicized have been inserted into 
the plagiarism from the Tablet out of the Spectator. 

“On their return from their wedding trip he wrote down rules in a 
book containing minute directions about the management of the house- 
hold, the conduct of the petitioner, the bringing up of children, and 
other subjects. He said his object was to make her a ‘ model wife.’ 
These rules she had to learn and study every day. She was pregnant 
in January, and thade a mistake in repreating a lesson, on which he 
struck her a violent blow over the head, which seemed to stun her, 
saying she did it to annoy him. His acts of violence were more frequent 
than she could remember. In March she spelt a word wrongly, for 
which he struck her twice on the head and she fell down; she had 
frequently had marks on the back and arms caused by his violence, and 
occasionally he varied the treatment by kicking her ‘in the back.’” 


The next excerptis even more characteristic. The Tablet, with 
that odd and, as it were, foreign cleverness which often distinguishes 
its articles, wrote immediately after our last extract :— 

“ ¢Tt was a prominent fact in the case,’ said Sir James, ‘ that in 1860 
the. respondent committed some act which brought him within the grasp 
of the law.’ [He only beat one of his pupils, the poor boy Cancellor, to 
death. Tant pis pour Cancellor !] ‘and very heavily,’ continued Sir 
James, ‘did the hand of the law fall on him; anda man of education 
and refinement’ (so refined as to collect a large amount of saliva in his 
mouth, and spit in his wife’s face for beckoning her children in upon a 
cold snowy day), ‘of great natural ability, and with a great many noble 
though visionary aspirations, was taken from his home and imprisoned 
for three years,’ ” 


The appropriator smelt mischief, “ Zant pis pour Cancellor!” The 
Record would never say anything so epigrammatic or so French as 
that little interjection, so he printed it thus :— 

“Tt was a prominent fact in the case,’ said Sir James, ‘ that in 1860 
the respondent committed some act which brought him within the grasp 
of the law’ [He only beat one of his pupils, the poor boy Cancellor, to 
death]; ‘and very heavily,’ continued Sir James, ‘did the hand of the 
law fall on him; and a man of education and refinement, of great natural 
ability, and a great many nob/e though visionary aspirations, was taken 
from his home and imprisoned for three years,’” 

—leaving out the characteristic four words which gave point to 
the original. 

We say nothing about the sentences extracted from the judgment, 
because they are common property, though it is a little odd that 
they begin and end in the Tablet and Record at the same points, 
but pass on to ourselves. Now, borrowing from the Tad/et is one 
thing, and borrowing from the Spectator quite another. No reader 
of the Record was in the least likely to see the Tablet, but there 
are faint-hearted brethren who study the Fecord, yet read the 
Spectator to see what it is which our contemporary so greatly con- 
demns. Simple quotation from the 7 ablet was sufficient, but in 
our case a little water had to be poured into the interstices of the 
mosaic pattern. Some sort of apology, too, must be introduced to 
serve in case of observation, so the work was performed in this 
wise. We had said :— 

“An able man, vain, moody, and strong-tempered, with a will of 
iron, and the schoolmaster’s resentment against resistance from below, 
he had pondered upon education until it had become the master idea of 
his life. Training could do anything, could modify all the conditions 
of human life, could, if commenced before birth, improve to an unde- 
fined degree the physical and mental structure of mankind. Give him 
but his own way and he would regenerate the human race, and until 
the world was converted he would practise his system upon every per- 
son who came into his power. His young wife was a peculiarly attrac- 
tive subject, for, like all educational monomaniacs, Mr. Hopley believed 
that the physical training of a child might almost commence with con- 


ception.” 
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This is watered in this way :-—— 

‘* He seems soon to have abandoned this crotchet, but still he was a 
monomaniac on the subject of education. He is described as an able 
man, vain, moody, and strong-tempered, with aniron will, and a school- 
master’s resentment against insubordination. Training, he believed, 
cou'd do anything, and, pfovided he was allowed to have his own way, 
he thought he could regenerate the world.” 

This, however, became tiresome, so, in the next passage the 
adapter contented himself with simply drawing his pen through a 
few words. We had written :— 

‘*When the time arrived he refused her either midwife or doctor, the 
first as unnecessary and the latter as indelicate. ‘Gipsies delivered 
themselves under a hedge,’ and so should she, the secret idea being, we 
doubt not, that the children born were the stronger for the absence of 
medical help. It is curious, by the way, how rooted that notion of the 
expediency of ‘ roughing it’ is in the world, observers who see that 
savages and gipsies are strong forgetting that it is only picked lives 
which survive the treatment. When the baby was born he forced on 
its mother certain rules of suckling, still as matter of education, and 
beat her if she neglected them, took her out in an open carriage five 
days after confinement, with the babe in a fish-basket,—we wonder it 
was not a manger,—beat the infant if it cried before it was a fortnight 
old, and went on educating the mother.” 

The Zecord publishes this without prefix of any sort, as,— 

“When the time arrived he refused her either midwife or doctor, the 
first as unnecessary and the latter as indelicate. ‘Gipsies delivered 
themselves under a hedge,’ and so should she, the secret idea being, no 
doubt, that the children born were the stronger for the absence of 
medical help. When the baby was born he forced on its mother cer- 
tain rules of suckling, still as matter of education, and beat her if she 
neglected them; took her out in an open carriage five days after con- 
finement with the babe in a fish-basket; beat the infant if it cried 
before it was a fortnight old; and went on educating the mother, at 
whom ho often threw books while she was learning or saying her 
lessons,” 

The sentences left out are the remark on “ roughing it,” of 
which the Zecord with its ideas of discipline could hardly approve, 
and the allusion to Mr. Hopley’s notion that he could train 
a Christ, conveyed by the “‘ manger.” 

We do not know that we are very greatly injured by the 
practice of which the Record has been guilty, not for the 
first time, and we are quite sure the Tablet is not. No Roman 
Catholic is likely to read the Record, and that is probably 
the idea on which the plagiarist relies for secrecy. It is not 
because we are injured or aggrieved, except indeed by the 
water poured into our wine, that we ask the Record whether, 
as the organ of a great and respectable ecclesiastical party, it 
intends to defend this conduct? If it does, we shall have a new 
illustration of the old dogma, that men are fair only towards 
those they agree with; if it does not, let it say so frankly. In 
either case it would perhaps be decent while pillaging the Tablet 
not to describe that journal as edited by “ foreigners and Romanists 
who scoff at English notions of warm affections, &c.” Its con- 
ductors are certainly Romanists, and may for aught we know be 
foreigners and scoffers,—for we do not even know their names,— 
but still for the footpad to lampoon as well as plunder the passenger 
is a breach of the courtesy of the road. 





THE SEYMOURS.—(ESAU’S BRANCH.) 

DWARD SEYMOUR, the second son of the first Duke of 
Somerset by his first marriage, to whom his elder brother 
John left his property, had for his residence the manor and castle 
of Berry-Pomeroy, in Devonshire, the seat of the Pomeroy or 
Pomeroi family from the Conquest to the reign of Edward VL., 
when Sir Thomas Pomeroy sold the estate to the Protector 
Somerset. Edward Somerset was with his father at the battle of 
Muselburgh, in Scotland, and was knighted after it. In the 7th 
of Edward VI. he obtained an Act of Parliament restoring him in 
blood, so as to enable him to take any lands that might thereafter 
come to him. On September 6 in the same year he had a grant of 
the lordships and manors of Walton, Shedder, and Stowey, the 
park of Stowey and the hundred of Water-Stock, Somerset, which 
had belonged to his father, the first provision made for lim since 
his father’s death. He was Sheriff of Devonshire in the 25th 
Elizabeth, but in other respects lived a retired life, and died May 
6, 1593, seized of the castle and manor of Berry, and Berry- 
Pomeroy, and Bridgetown, in Pomeroy, with the advowson of the 
church of Berry, the castle and manor of Totnes, the manors of 
Totnes, Cornworthy, Lodeswell, Huise, Monnockenzeale, alias 





Zeale-Monacon, and Losebear, and fourth part of the hundred of | 


Hlayborre, the site of the monastery of Torr, and divers other 


a 
| lands in Devonshire, the manor and lordship of Maiden-Brad] 
in Wiltshire, besides a capital messuage, called the Lord Cheyne’, 
House, in Blackfriars, near Ludgate, ir London. By his Wife 
Mary, daughter and heiress of John Walsh, one of the J ustices of 
the Common Pleas, he left a son and heir, Edward, who wag 
chosen one of the Knights for Devonshire, in two Parliaments of 
Elizabeth and the Ist of James I. ‘That King made him a barong 
June 29, 1611, and he died April 11, 1613. He was succeeded 
his son Edward, who was knighted May 22, 1603, and sent on ap 
embassy to Denmark He was a Knight of the Shire for Devon jp 
two Parliaments of the reign of James I., and a burgess for Kel. 
lington and Totnes in two other Parliaments,—the last in 1625, 
at the beginning of the reign of Charles I. But on its disgoly. 
tion he retired to Berry-Pomeroy, which he had made “a very 
stately house” by additions costing, according to Mr. Price, Up. 
wards of 20,000/. Here he lived to an old age, and died in 1659, 
being distinguished for his obliging temper and prudent manage. 
ment, His son and successor, Sir Edward, represented Devon. 
shire in the Parliaments of April and November, 1640, aad, 
espousing the Royalist side, attended the summons of the King to 
Oxford in January, 1644, and was expelled from the Parliament 
at Westminster in the same year. He shared the ordinary fortuneg 
of the Cavaliers, and Berry-Pomeroy Castle was reduced toa ruinin 
the Civil Wars; but after the Restoration he became Vice-Admiral of 
Devon, and an M.P. in all the Parliaments of the reigns of Charles II, 
andJames If, He continued all his life a determined Cavalier, and 
died in the latter part of 1688. He had married a daughter of Sir 
William Portman, and his fifth son by her, Henry Seymour, suc- 
ceeded eventually to the Portman property, and assumed that 
name, but dying without issue, the property went to another 
relation by marriage of that family, one of the Berkeleys of 
Pylle. Sir Edward’s eldest son, also Sir Edward, played a con- 
spicuous part in the reign of Charles II. and those that succeedef 
as leader of the Protestant Tories in the House of Commons. In 
1667 he was the first to move the impeachment of the Earl of 
Clarendon. On June 6 in the same year he hada grant of the office 
of Clerk of the Hanaper for life, and on February 15, 1673, was un- 
animously chosen Speaker of the Commons. ‘He was,” says 
Macaulay, ‘one of the most skilful debaters and men of business. 
in the kingdom. He had studied all the rules and usages of the 
House of Commons, and thoroughly understood its peculiar 
temper. He was elected Speaker under circumstances which made 
that distinction peculiarly honourable. During several genera- 
tions none but lawyers had been called to the chair, and he was 
the first country gentleman whose abilities and acquirements 
enabled him to break that long prescription.” On April 9, 1673, 
he was sworn of the Privy Council, and soon after made Treasurer 
of the Navy. He was re-elected Speaker on March 6, 1679, but 
the King refused his approbation, ‘his haughty and uncompromis- 
ing temper having given such disgust.” An ardent Tory, he was 
attacked by the Whigs in their hour of triumph, and on November 
20, 1680, they carried a vote of impeachment against him, anda 
motion was made to address the King to remove him from his 
counsels for ever. But this was dropped, and no articles were et- 
hibited against him. He strongly opposed the Exclusion Bill, but 
was a strenuous promoter of the Habeas Corpus Act. He was at 
the head of a strong Parliamentary connection called the Western 
Alliance, and which included many gentlemen of Devonshire, 
Somersetshire, and Cornwall. “ Weight of moral character,” says 
Macaulay, “ was wanting to him. He was licentious, profane, 
corrupt; too proud to behave with common politeness, but not too 
proud to pocket illicit gain.” At the commencement of the reig 
of James II. he made on the 22nd April, 1685, a remarkable speech, 
which created a great sensation. He was “in bad humour with 
the Court,” because “his interest had been weakened in some 
places by the remodelling of the Western boroughs, and his pride 
had been wounded by the election of ‘Trevor to the chair.” “ How 
he stood,” continues the historian, “looking like what he was 
the chief of a dissolute and high-spirited gentry, with the 
artificial ringlets clustering in fashionable profusion round his 
shoulders, and a mingled expression of voluptuousness and 
disdain in his eye and on his lip, the likenesses of him which 
still remain enable us to imagine.” Ile denounced the proceedings 
of the Court in unmeasured terms, declared that the ‘+ Test Act, 
the rampart of religion, and the Habeas Corpus Act, the rampart 
of liberty, were marked out for dest: uction,” but first demanded 
an inquiry whether they really were a legislature, and concluded 
by moving that before any supply was grauted the House would 
take into consideration petitions against returns, and that no mem- 





ber whose right to sit was disputed should be allowed to vote. 
No one else would have dared to use such language, and no one 
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~ ured to second the motion, though many approved of it, and 
its effects everywhere were very great. He afterwards opposed the 
King’s proposed augmentation of the army, suggesting instead a 
remodelling of the militia. At the Revolution he joined the 
Prince of Orange at Exeter, and “at his first audience he is said 
to have exhibited his characteristic pride in a way which surprised 
and amused the Prince. ‘I think, Sir Edward,’ said William, 
meaning to be very civil, ‘that you are of the family of the 
Duke of Somerset.’ ‘Pardon me, Sir,’ said Sir Edward, who 
never forgot that he was the head of the elder branch of the Sey- 
mours, ‘ the Duke of Somerset is of my family.’” But he brought 
experience and skill to the cause. He said the Prince's party was 
as yet a rope of sand, sent for Burnet, and suggested an “ associa- 
tion” asa bond, which course was adopted with great success. 
Qn William's victory Seymour exhibited his old Cavalier principles 
by moving an address to the King to arrest General Ludlow, the 
regicide, Who had ventured back to England, and he opposed the 
Bill converting the Convocation into a legal Parliament, being 
then answered by two old Puritans, Maynard and Birch. He sup- 
ported the Regency scheme, but he took the oaths of allegiance to 
William, though with no good grace, and continued to hold very 
irreverent language respecting him down to March, 1692, 
when he accepted office, was sworn of the Privy Council, 
and made one of the Lords of the Treasury, to the great 
indignation of the Tory country gentlemen. Here, again, 
however, Sir Edward’s pride took fire. He refused to sit below 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Richard Hampden,-——a com- 
moner,—though he was willing to sit below the first lord, Lord 
Godolphin, a Peer. But William succeeded in soothing him, 
among other means by presenting him to the Queen as ‘‘a gentle- 
man who would in his absence be a valuable friend,” and making 
him one of the Cabinet, and he consented to waive the point ; but 
he so far preserved his old Tory principles as to oppose the Triennial 
Bill. He had been accused of leaving a large, balance against him as 
Treasurer of the Navy. As Lord of the Treasury, in 1693, he 
accepted some thousands of pounds from the East India Company 
asa bribe for the renewal of their charter. In 1694, when the 
Whigs were being reintroduced into the Ministry, Seymour was 
dismissed from the Treasury to make room for one of them. In 
1695, when the disclosures were made respecting the bribes, it was 
found that Seymour had so skilfully disguised his dealings under a 
contract for saltpetre that no vote of censure was able to be passed 
on him, and the Tory gentlemen were more than half-induced to 
believe in his innocence ; but he lost a great deal of his influence 
in the House and the West of England. At the general election 
of 1695 he was defeated at Exeter, and took refuge in his family 
borough of Totnes. He spoke against the association for the 
defence of William’s life, and against the attainder of Sir John 
Fenwick. At the election of 1698 he was returned in his absence 
for Exeter by a large majority. He hoped to have been proposed 
for Speaker, and made an extravagantly violent speech when 
another member was proposed instead. In 1699 his eldest son 
by his second marriage, Popham Conway-Seymour, who was in 
the twenty-fourth year of his age, and who, having a separate 
estate of seven thousand a year left him by his cousin, the last Earl 
Conway, had obtained by his extravagant foppery the name of 
“ Beau Seymour,” quarrelled with a young officer of the Blues of the 
name of Kirke, and died of the effects of a wound in the neck, 
rendered mortal by his subsequent excesses. Not satisfied with pro- 
secuting Kirke through counsel in the King’s Bench, Sir Edward 
went down to the Court himself, and delivered a violent harangue 
against standingarmies. Kirke wasfound guilty only of manslaughter, 
and Seymour was unable to obtain an appeal from the verdict. He 
continued to make violent speeches in the House, amongst others 
against Somers, during the rest of the reign of William. On the 
accession of Queen Anne, Sir Edward, on March 14, 1702, was 
appointed Comptroller of the Household, sworn of the Privy 
Council, and offered a Peerage, but he only accepted the Barony 
of Conway for Francis, his eldest surviving son by his second 
wife. Le was dismissed from his office in 1704, and died February 
17, 1708, at Maiden-Bradley, whither he had retired from public 
life. He was twice married, first to Margaret, daughter and 
coheiress of Sir William Wale, an Alderman of London, and 
secondly to Letitia, daughter of Francis Popham, of Littlecote, 
Wiltshire. His second son by her, Francis, is the ancestor of the 
present Marquis of Hertford. His eldest son by his first marriage, 
Edward, succeeded him in the baronetcy, Maiden -Bradley 
(their chief seat), and the principal family estates. He served for 
some little time in Parliament, but afterwards retired to a country 
life at Maiden-Bradley, where he died, aged eighty, December 29, 


1741 - Like his father, he had married a Popham, of Littlecote, and 
his second son, Francis, followed their example. 

His eldest son, Edward, who had been member for Salisbury, suc- 
ceeded his cousin as eighth Duke of Somerset. He had a grant of 
the offices of Warden and Chief Justice in Eyre of the Forests, &c., 
beyond Trent, and was made Lord-Lieutenant of Wiltshire, and 
died December 12, 1757. He married Mary, daughter and heiress of 
Daniel Webb, Esq., of Monkton Farley, in Wiltshire, and niece and 
heiress of Edward Somner, Esq., of Seemd, in the same county. 
The Webb estate descended to the Duke's second son, Lord Webb 
Seymour. Edward, his eldest son, succeeded him as ninth Duke. 
He was of the Privy Council of George ILI., and died unmarried 
January 2, 1792. For some years before his death, at the age 
of eighty-four, he shut himself up entirely at his house at 
Maiden-Bradley, never visiting any one, and living in such dread 
of the small-pox that he never touched a letter, but made a ser- 
vant open it and hold it up to a glass window, through which he 
read it. He greatly improved the amount of his property by his 
parsimony. Dying unmarried, he was succeeded by his next 
brother, Lord Webb Seymour, tenth Duke of Somerset, who only 
survived till December 15, 1793, when he was succeeded by his 
eldest surviving son (by his wife Anne, daughter and heiress of 
John Bonnel, Esq., of Stanton-Harcourt, Oxfordshire), Edward 
Adolphus, eleventh Duke, who married a daughter of the Duke of 
Hamilton, and died August 15, 1855. He was a Knight of the 
Garter, but chiefly known for his scientific and mathematical pur- 
suits. He was succeeded by his son Edward Adolphus, twelfth and 
present Duke of Somerset, and First Lord of the Admiralty, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Whig party, to which this elder branch 
of the Seymours, since their accession to the dukedom, has 
generally adhered. He is a man of considerable abilities and an iron 
will, and an excellent man of business. His eldest son, Edward 
Adolphus Ferdinand, has been called to the Upper House in his 
father’s barony of Seymour, and is known as a volunteer in 
Garibaldi’s Neapolitan campaign. ‘The family have assumed the 
spelling ‘“* St. Maur” (with doubtful taste), instead of the historic 
“Seymour.” They should leave those Norman imitations to the 
nouveaux riches. 

Before concluding our account of the Seymours, we must 
say a few words on the branch represented by the present 
Marquis of Lertford. Edward Conway, third Viscount and 
first Earl Conway, by his last will, dated August 9, 1683, 
devised all his possessions in England and Ireland to the sons 
of his cousin, Sir Edward Seymour, by his second marriage, 
and to their heirs male in succession, with remainder to his own 
right heirs. In accordance with this will his cousin Popham 
Seymour succeeded to the estates of which the chief seat in Eng- 
land was Ragley, in Warwickshire, assuming the name of Seymour- 
Conway, and was killed, as we have seen, in a duel, June 4, 1699, 
when he was succeeded by his next brother, Francis, who also took 
the name of Seymour-Conway. Queen Anne, as we have seen, created 
him (March 17, 1703), Baron Conway of Ragley, and on October 16, 
1712, Baron Conway and Killultagh, county Antrim, in Ireland, 
in which county he possessed a great estate, part of the inheritance 
of Earl Conway. On October 17, 1727, he was sworn of the Irish 
Privy Council, and in August, 1728, appointed Governor of Carrick - 
fergus. By his third wife, Charlotte, daughter of Sir John 
Thornton, Lord Mayor of London in 1688, and sister of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s wife, he had four sons, the eldest of whom, Francis, 
succeeded him in his honours. The second, Henry, became well 
known as General Conway, both in the Continental wars and in the 
administrations and politics of England. He was Groom of the 
Bedchamber to George II. and to George III. till April, 1764 ; 
joint Secretary with the Duke of Grafton in the Rockingham 
Administration, On March 30, 1782, he was appointed Comman- 
der-in-Chief, and held this .post till December, 1783. The Duke 
of Devonshire left him in October, 1764, a legacy of 5,000/., as an 
expression of approval of his conduct in Parliament. He died at 
his seat (Park Place) in Oxfordshire, July 9, 1795, aged seventy- 
five. He was fond of literature and a poetaster. His elder 
brother, Francis, was on August 3, 1750, created Viscount Beau- 
champ and Earl of Hertford. In 1751 he was one of the Lords of 
the Bedchamber ; in 1757 appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Warwick- 
shire, and made a Knight of the Garter. In June, 1763, he was 
sworn of the Privy Council, and sent Ambassador Extraordinary 
to France. On August 1, 1765, he was appointed Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and Master of the Horse; on December 4, 1766, 
Lord Chamberlain, and again, April 12, 1783, and resigned on the 
26th December following. He was also Recorder of Coventry and 
Thetford. On June 29, 1793, he was created Earl of Yarmouth 
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and Marquis of Hertford (having gone over to Pitt along with the 
Portland Whigs), and died June 14, 1794, aged seventy-five. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Francis, second Marquis of Hert- 
ford, who was in the House of Commons from 1766 till his father’s 
death ; was appointed in 1774 a Lord of the Treasury, and held 
this office till 1780. In 1804 he was appointed Master of the 
Horse, but resigned in 1806, on the accession of the Grenville-Fox 
Ministry. He died June 17, 1822. Having married for his 
second wife the Honourable Isabella Anne Ingram, daughter and 
coheiress of Charles, Viscount Irvine, in Scotland, he assumed in 
1807, by Royal licence, the name of Ingram before those of Seymour- 
Conway. He was succeeded by his son, Francis Charles Seymour- 
Conway, third Marquis of Ilertford, born March 11, 1777. He 
entered at Christchurch, Oxford, but took his degree as a member 
of St. Mary’s Hall. Immediately on attaining his majority he was 
returned to the Hou;e of Commons for Orford, in Suffolk. From 
1802 to 1812, under the title of Earl of Yarmouth, he sat for Lis- 
burn; from 1812 to 1820, for the county Antrim; and from the 
latter date to his father’s death for the borough of Camelford. At 
an early age he became a leader of fashionable society, and formed 
the friendship of the Prince of Wales, though retaining his Tory 
principles. He was at Paris when the peace of Amiens was broken 
off, and was seized by Buonaparte, who kept him for more than 
three years in confinement in the fortress of Verdun. But when 
the Whigs came into office in 1806, the Prince of Wales requested 
Mr. Fox to apply through Talleyrand for the Karl's release. The 
French Government thought the application indicated that Lord 
Yarmouth was a personal favourite of Fox’s, and he was not only 
released, but entrusted with a verbal communication to the English 
Minister of the terms on which Buonaparte was disposed to treat 
for peace. The basis was accepted by Fox, and Lord Yarmouth 
returned to Paris with powers to conclude a treaty ; Buonaparte, 
however, had meanwhile obtained hopes of making better terms 
with Russia, and raised his demands with England. The Earl of 
Lauderdale was sent as a colleague to Lord Yarmouth, to add 
weight to the English diplomacy, but ultimately the negotiations 
both with England and Russia came to nothing. In September, 
1809, Lord Yarmouth acted as second to his cousin, Lord Castle- 
reagh, in his duel with Mr. Canning. In 1810 he succeeded to the 
greatest part of the disposable property of the old Duke of Queens- 
berry, whose putative daughter he had married. ‘The Duke left to 
Lord Yarmouth for his life and that of Lady Yarmouth, and then 
to descend to their issue male, 150,000/., the two houses in Picca- 
dilly, and the villa at Richmond, with all their furniture. Lord 
Yarmouth was also named residuary legatee, and it was estimated 
at the time that he would eventually obtain 200,000/. additional 
from that source, In the Regency discussions of 1811 Lord Yarmouth 
supported the proposal which placed the fuller power in the Prince 
of Wales, and in the new appointments which followed became 
Vice-Chamberlain, his father being made Lord Chamberlain. ‘Their 
removal from these offices, demanded and refused, was the ostensible 
cause of the failure of the attempt to introduce Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville into the Cabinet on the death of Mr. Perceval. In August, 1812, 
Lord Yarmouth exchanged his office of Vice-Chamberlain for the more 
lucrative one of Lord Warden of the Stannaries, and was sworn of 
the Privy Council. He acted as escort to the Emperor Alexander 
when the allied Sovereigns visited England in 1814, and was made 
a Knight of the Garter, November 22, 1822. He was Recorder of 
Bodmin, and in September, 1824, became Recorder of Coventry, 
but resigned both posts in 1832, on the prospect of municipal re- 
form. In 1827 he was sent to convey the Garter to the Emperor 
Nicholas, and astonished St. Petersburg by his magnificence. 
He supported throughout the Wellington Cabinet, and was offered 
a great Household appointment on the accession of William IV., 
but declined it on account of his health. He had suffered much 
from the gout, and spent his winters at the baths of Aix and at 
Naples, but returned in the spring to London, and gave the most 
splendid entertainments at his villa inthe Regent’s Park, which he 
had fitted up in an extraordinary style. He died at his town resi- 
dence, Dorchester House, Park Lane,on March 1, 1842, aged sixty- 
five. In him culminated the dissipation of the Regency period, and 
probably his open excesses equal, if they do not go beyond, those of 
any English nobleman on record. He is said, however, to have 
been a man of real ability, to have been well read in old and 
modern literature, and to have been remarkable for his sagacious 
judgment. He has been also praised for generosity and con- 
stancy in his friendships. By his wife, Maria Fagniani, he left 
a daughter, and two sons, the elder of whom, Richard Seymour- 
Conway, succeeded him in his titles. His will was a most extraor- 
dinary document. ‘To his widow he left 23,000/., to his eldest son 


Admiral Sir Richard Strachan left his three daughters, then eq 
young, to the guardianship of Lord Hertford, and they chi 
resided with him till their marriages, and he left large legacies to 
them, viz., to Charlotte, Countess Zichy, who constantly regj 
with him, 80,0007. ; to Matilda, Countess Berthold, 80,0097, . and 
to Louisa, Princess Antonio Ruffo, 40,0001. ; and to each enna 
sively a life interest in the villa in Regent’s Park, which was then 
to revert to his family. To Lady Strachan he left a life anny 
of 700/. and 10,000/.; to a Mrs. Spencer a life annuity of 1,001 
and 5,000/. To his servants legacies amounting to 20,0001., to his 
executors, 5,000. each ; to Sir Horace Seymour, 8,000/. ; to Lond 
George Seymour, 5,000/. ; to his cousin, Captain Meynell, 4,000), . 
to Mr. Wilson Croker, 21,000/. and his wine (estimated a 
not more than 500/.); to Mr. De Horsey, 5,500/. ; and to Mp, 
Raikes, 2,000/. His successor, the present and fourth Marquis, ig 
unmarried, and resides at Paris. He is chiefly known in England 
for his collection of paintings ; and if he dies without heirs wij 
be succeeded by the Admiral lately commanding on the Americay 
station. 

The Seymours are, in fact, aristocrats of the ideal type, men on 
the one hand besotted with the pride of birth, absolutely devoted to 
their own wills, whether for evil or for good, but on the other ready 
to sacrifice all for the greatness and welfare of the State. They 
have done great services and have been nobly paid, and their 
greatest act was one none but an aristocrat would have dared, 
But for the Duke of Somerset the Council which met upon Annes 
death might, and probably would, have recalled the Stuarts, but 
noman not at once Duke and Seymour, if unconnected with the 
Cabinet, would have pushed uninvited into a Cabinet Council, 
and compelled the members to make instant choice between their 
safety and their predilections. ‘his act of impudent patriotism 
saved the Protestant succession, and those who grudge the pride 
of the Seymours may remember with advantage the incident in 
which it was most conspicuously shown. 








THE MARYLAND RAID. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, July 16, 1864. 

Tux important military news of the week is that General Sher- 
man has compelled the rebel General Johnston to abandon his 
formidable line of defence upon the Chattahoochie, and has crossed 
that river, which brings him within seven miles of Atlanta. The 
news is not official, but it comes through two independent channels, 
and seems to be authentic. ‘T’here was a smart skirmish ; Sher- 
man took 2,000 prisoners, and it is said very many more; the 
enemy burned the two bridges and cut loose their own pontoons, 
which they were unable to save. But Sherman crossed and estab- 
lished himself on the South bank. Atlanta is the terminus of four 
railways, a great depot of goods and munitions of war, has 
forges and factories, but it is a small town of only about 4,000 in- 
habitants, and the works, however well contrived, can hardly be 
so extensive that Sherman cannot at least wholly invest the 
place. 

‘The other military news, if military it must be called, relates to 
the performances of the rebels in Maryland, and their sudden 
retreat therefrom. Should the war go on for two or three years 
longer, almanack-makers of the old-fashioned school might print 
along their July page, ‘* Expect an incursion of rebel slaveholders 
about this time.” Certainly it might in that case be expected, 
unless the Government leaves a competent army of observation 
under a competent leader near the foot of the Shenandoah Valley, 
and unless Maryland and Pennsylvania organize their militia, and 
cease to depend on New York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts in 
this respect. ‘This time the invasion has been of short duration 
and little military significance, although for a few days the rebels 
had it pretty much their own way. As nearly as we have been 
able to discover they were 25,000 strong, and were under the com- 
mand of General Early. ‘Chey said that there were 40,000 more 
under Longstreet and Hill ready to cross the Potomac at any 
moment; but there are no facts which support this state 
ment. ‘They first showed themselves in force at Frederick- 
town on Saturday last (July 9th). General Wallace, igno- 
rant, as every one else seems to have been, of their numbers 
or their purposes, had yet come to the conclusion that they 
needed serious attention, and gathering hastily together such 
troops, hundred-day men and the like, as were within his reach, he 
crossed the Monocacy about 6,500 strong. ‘The insurgents attacked. 
Wallace held them in check nearly the whole day with a loss to 
himself of 711,—311 killed and wounded, and 400 prisoners, and to 





all the landed estates and the residue (estimated at 100,000/. at least). 


the enemy of at least 730 killed and wounded, for so many are now 
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jour hands. But the fight revealed to him that he was opposing 
with 6,500 men, mostly raw recruits, nearly 20,000 of Lee's 
gasoned soldiers, and he therefore wisely retreated across the 
Monocacy and destroyed the bridge behind him. The effect of 
this announcement was to awaken anxiety in some breasts for 
Washington and Baltimore, which was just what the enemy 
desired. Apprehension was increased by the cutting of the 
telegraph wires, and the interruption of direct communication 
with the North. A certain Harry Gilmore, called by his Baltimore 
townsmen ‘‘ the notorious,”—why I know not, unless that he is a 
«fire-eater,” who likes his coals particularly hot,—took 125 picked 
horsemen, and adding to them 100 more Marylanders of his own 
kidney, galloped across the country to Gunpowder Creek, where 
the railway between Philadelphia and Baltimore crosse: a long 
wooden bridge over Gunpowder Creek, and firing upon the train 
{it isa pretty way these “chivalrous” gentlemen have of firing 
upon trains filled with peaceful passengers), they stopped it, robbed 
the passengers of their money, the men of their watches and the 
women of their trinkets, pillaged the portmanteaus and travelling 
bags, took prisoner General Franklin, who, an invalid, was a 

nger; and as the bridge was too strongly guarded for them 
to attempt to move upon it, they set the train on fire, reversed the 
engine, and in that way fired and partly destroyed the bridge. 
Gilmore, by the way, found friends and co-operators by the score 
on the train, as he would find them by the hundred and the 
thousand if he came to New York. ‘I'he invaders also showed them- 
selves in the suburbs of Baltimore, where they burned and pillaged 
private houses, including that of Governor Bradford. They 
would not allow the ladies of the family to save an article of their 
own clothing or any of the Governor's private papers. They 
showed themselves in considerable force on the north side of 
Washington, and made an attack, but discovered that they had 
made a mistake at the same time. They expected to find only 
militia and invalids behind the works; but two divisions of the 
the Sixth Corps and the Nineteenth Corps were there ; and when 
the rebels saw these well-known troops making a sortie upon them, 
they quickly went to cover, and in the night decamped. But 
meantime they had been roaming and robbing right and left. 
They entered towns and levied contributions; they stole horses, 
and cattle, and pigs, and chickens ; they relieved individuals of the 
burden of their pocket-books; they took the clothes of the 
farmers’ wives and daughters. Finally they departed, having 
well harried the border, having ‘‘ conveyed” about 100,000 dols., 
and many watches, and jewels, and some 2,000 head of cattle, 
with pigs and chickens in proportion, and having frightened 
many geese. All this while General Grant did not budge, and 
when they told him Washington was in danger he did not 
believe it. 

The monstrous misrepresentation of affairs in this country 
which is not unfrequently made even in the British Parliament, 
and sometimes by men,—Earls, Baronets, and the like,—whose 
business it would seem to be to know better, has rarely excited 
our wonder and our mirth more than in the case of Sir Robert 
Peel's recent statement that there were “ between 20,000and 30,000 
Irishwomen wandering without food and shelter through the 
streets of New York.” Now Sir Robert Peel is a gentleman, 
although a wrong-headed one, as I venture to think, and without 
adoubt he believed what he said. But he would have been just 
as true, literally not figuratively just as true, if he had said that 
there were 20,000 Bengal tigers roaming the streets of New York 
for food. ‘The trouble is quite the other way. ‘There is food here 
and shelter, such food and shelter as they would not dream of en- 
joying in their own country, for thousands more of Irishwomen 
as well as men, if they will only come and do light work to earn it. 
Every one here knows this, and I know of my own knowledge that 
householders, and all people who are employers of unskilled labour, 
have the utmost difficulty in supplying their needs in this respect. 
Even before the war the rawest and greenest girl from Ireland or 
Germany had no difficulty in getting a place as housemaid at 5 or 
6 dols. a month, with a comfortable room, and the same food as 
was placed upon her mistress’s table. If she were apt to learn, a 
year would hardly pass before she could as easily command 7 dols. 
This was when our currency was gold; and since the war wages 
have risen nominally, as all other prices have. In fact now, and 
for nearly two years’ past, the demand for household labour has 
been so much in excess of the supply that it has been so difficult 
to get women competent to do house-cleaning, and even the 
meeznest chars, that housekeepers who have not large establish- 
ments have been often put to the most serious inconvenience on this 
account, As to tolerably, very tolerably good servants, young women 
able to roast, and boil,and bake, without spoiling their viands, to wash 





and iron so that clothes from their hands can be worn, and to wait 
at table without insufferable offences against decency and order, 
they are so hard to get that they can pick and choose their em- 
ployers. When they apply for a place they usually walk in in 
wonderful bonnets, sit plumply down in presence of their possibly 
future mistress (‘‘ their lady ” they call her), who is, you may be 
sure, far more soberly clad than they are, and catechize her as to 
the conveniences about the house, and make stipulations as to the 
number of what is to be regarded as the family. Iam not sure 
that the conditions of engagement do not exclude future increase 
in this respect, in whatever manner. Their pretensions when com- 
pared with their capacity present a disproportion that is quite 
astounding. An [rish friend of mine said to me not long 
since, ‘‘ What vexes me is that the creatyers should come 
over her and pretend to coook (three “o's” feebly express 
his prolongation of the vowel, and four would fail to give an 
inkling of his scornful tone), when they never, one in twenty of 
them ever saw a plate till they came to this country.” So much 
for women ; and as to men, a man who can do anything, if it be 
only to use a hoe and a shovel, if he presents himself here, will be 
run after by men anxious and able to give him money, food, and 
shelter, for the mere use of his muscles. Perhaps a New York 
householder, born and bred in this city, is not as good authority 
upon this subject as the Secretary for Ireland ; but whether or no, 
you have his testimony. One word, too, as to enlistments. You 
will see from the condition of things above set forth that no British 
subject on his arrival in this country need enlist for lack of employ- 
ment more to his liking ; and as to the draft, no man, whatever his 
nationality, can be drafted until after he has been made into an 
American citizen,—a wonderful process, which requires five whole 
years, and his own voluntary co-operation with the action of our 
sadly, ruinously contrived naturalization laws. 
A YANKEE. 
THE BASIS OF ECCLESIASTICAL UNITY. 
To tue Eprror or THe “ Spectator.” 

Sir,—T wo of your correspondents on the subject of ecclesiastical 
unity, “ A. Z.” and “ A Yorkshire Incumbent,” have done me the 
honour of introducing my name into their letters. The first has 
joined it with the names of a very eminent Archbishop whom we 
have lost and of a learned and pious professor who possesses extensive 
influence in the Church. The other apparently gives me credit for 
agreeing with him in an opinion which he regards as a very great 
advance upon the common opinion, I might submit to the first 
compliment in silence, the last I must openly disclaim. 

“A, Z.” thinks that if Dr. Whately, Dr. Pusey, and I had any- 
where set forth our theories of the Incarnation, those theories would 
be found to differ in many important points. Iow then, he asks, 
can that be a basis of ecclesiastical unity ? 

He might have put his case more strongly. He might have said, 
‘Hach of these persons holding these different opinions would, 
if he had the opportunity, have been very likely to enforce his own 
and to crush those of his opponents by persecution.” Had he 
said this, I should have endorsed the statement as far as I am con- 
cerned, though I could not, of course, answer for the late Arch- 
bishop or for Dr. Pusey. 1 feel such a vehement desire to assert my 
own dogmas on any subject in which I feel interested, such an im- 
patience of those who contradict me, that I could never trust myself 
not to take what in my inmost soul I hold to be the foolishest as 
well as the vilest methods of gratifying this instinct. And there- 
fore I count it a signal blessing of God, not only that I personally 
am deprived of this power, but that I am the subject of a State which 
ties all our hands when we would stretch them against our neigh- 
bours. And I count it a still higher blessing, a perfectly unspeakable 
blessing, that I am the member of a Church which proclaims the 
Son of God and the Son of Man as a bond of union between men of 
all kindred classes, habits, opinions, which makes our union with 
God in Him the ground of every higher aspiration of all our com- 
mon life, and which therefore obliges me to desire nothing so much 
for myself, and for all Archbishops and Professors, as that we should 
be delivered from all our partial tenets, theories, conceits, as that we 
may enter into the fullness of this fellowship, and may exhibit the 
meaning of it more in our acts towards each other. 

If I believed the Incarnation to be a conceit developed by St. 
Paul out of previous conceits which may be traced in the books of 
Buddhists, I should feel that I had no connection either with St. 
Paul or with the Buddhists except this, that I possess as they did 
a faculty of dreaming dreams to which nothing in reality corre- 
sponds. So long as I believe the Incarnation to be a fact, I must 
feel that there is a bond between me and all Buddhists, Hindoos, 
Greeks, who in their words or their symbols have confessed a 
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union between Godhead and manhood, between me, and Jews, 
and Mahometans, who seem as if their main work was to deny such 
a union. For then | must recognize a head of the human race who 
is not dependent upon our thoughts or notions about Him, who 
has been dreamed of because He is, and is necessary to all who 
have our nature, who is shown to be and to be necessary to all who 
bear our nature by none more clearly and distinctly than by those 
who try to dispense with Him. The more firmly I hold the Incar- 
nation to be a fact, the more resolutely shall I refuse to exalt my 
theories about it into the place of the fact. 

Any one who held the actual rotation of the earth round the 
sun as Galileo held it must say “ Z pur si muove,” though all Popes 
and Cardinals should declare it to be fixed. He would have the 
same confidence, though he should find the most confused an- 
ticipations of that truth, the most positive contradictions of 
it, among all previous astronomers. He would have the same 
confidence, though logical men, learned men, stupid men, should 
each try to demonstrate or explain the actual order of the world 
in their own way. He would be very desirous that men should be 
acquainted with a principle which must affect all their calculations. 
He would not doubt that the principle was to be made known, 
whatever obstacles the proclamation of it might encounter. In the 
meantime the rotation of the earth itself would not be arrested by 
these obstacles. ‘Those who think that there is a centre to human 
spirits as truly as there is a centre of the outward world, that they 
are created to revolve about it, that it is drawing and is to draw 
thosé wills into their proper orbits, should have the desire and the 
security of Galileo both raised to a much higher power. That 
they have not is a sign of their weakness, an evidence how little 
they can build upon their knowledge or their faith, a proof that 
these cannot be the basis of ecclesiastical unity, or of any unity. 

‘* A Yorkshire Incumbent” will judge by these remarks how far 
I am from that conclusion which he kindly supposes that I may 
have reached, or almost reached. Every step in the experience of 
life has led me more utterly to renounce the thought that I am, or 
the wish that I might be, a son of God in the same sense in which 
Christ is the Son of God, more to feel that I have no claim to that 
title, no relation to my fellow-men except in an only Begotten Son, 
more to think that the great Gospel to all creatures under Heaven 
is that there is such a Son in whom God is at one with His creatures, 
in whom they may be one with each other. In a living Mediator I 
can find a basis for ecclesiastical unity and human unity,—apart 
from Him it seems to me that the Church is only a collection of 
hating sects, humanity only a heap of warring atoms. 

I hope I need not say that I write thus to express my own con- 
victions, not to denounce any which may have been imparted to 
‘* A. Z.” or the ‘* Yorkshire Incumbent.” I recognize such con- 
victions in both. That theyshould be penetrated by them, and should 
express them, even in language which [ utterly disapprove, is a 
better and more hopeful sign in my judgment of health and growth 
than that they should lazily acquiesce in statements which are to 
me most satisfactory. The ‘‘ Yorkshire Incumbent,” in his efforts 
to preach a Gospel to the poor, will tell them, whatever may be his 
theories, of a Christ in whom they may all trust together, in whom 
they may all draw nigh to their Father in heaven. He will find 
the prayers and Eucharists which set forth such a Person 
more satisfactory to his inmost spirit, more helpful to his outward 
work, than the individual Christianity which appears to his intel- 
lect so refined and elevated. Both your correspondents have 
evidently a hunger and thirst after real unity, which will not be 
appeased by any notions or perceptions, orthodox or liberal, of 
theirs or mine, of Dr. Whately or Dr. Pusey,—by anything less 
than a divine and human Person, the Lord of all and the Brother 
of all.—Faithfully yours, F. D. Maurice. 


To THE Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.” 
S1r,—The few remarks which you have appended to my last letter 
make me still more anxious to draw out clearly the meaning which 
we attach to certain terms. As I understand you now, the basis 
of Ecclesiastical unity is to be found not in belief in a dogma 
of the Incarnation, but in such a belief as will warrant prayer to 
Christ. The terms of the argument are thus, as it seems to me, 
materially changed. Asa matter of fact, the belief of Christen- 
dom generally identifies the Incarnation with the Immaculate 
Conception in such a sense that the rejection of the latter involves 
the overthrow of the former. It is not less a fact that many who 
do not accept the Immaculate Conception yet may have such a 
belief as will warrant prayer to Christ. Mr. Hutton’s tract, to 
which I have made frequent reference, and the letter of the 
‘* Yorkshire Incumbent,” will furnish evidence of this,—an evidence 


. . ae 

discussion of the question. I have neither the right nor the Wish 
to press this upon yourself ; but I must ask your Permission to cleap 
myself from an imputation which seems to be involved jn your 
review of Mr. Hall's work on the “ Lawof Impersonation.” Alth, 
I think that the Catholic theology of the Incarnation, Varying ag 
it does indefinitely from your own, is rather a vague barrier to 
oppose to Mr. Hall's speculations, I must really with all earnestngs 
disclaim any share in bis theories. ‘To take away the Diving Per. 
sonality is to reduce everything toa dismal and intolerable mockery, 
I have approached the subject of comparative mythology with no 
preconceived theories. I will not allow it to tempt me into fram. 
ing any. All that I wish to deal with is fact; but facts wi 
eventually lead us into regions which others approach by speculy. 
tion. If two narratives, relating professedly to the same person at 
the same time, materially contradict each other, the law of historical 
evidence teaches us that one must and both may be false, while 
neither is necessarily true. If two narratives agreeing in essential 
points are found in different countries related of different persons 
(as with Cyrus, Romulus, Chandragupta, &c.,) the laws of 
mythological criticism teach us to refer them to a common 
source. If in Vedic tales we have Akshivan with his four-spoked 
wheel, and in Greek story Ixion with his zxuxAos TETPAXUEUOs, 
we discern the identity of name and incident, and refer both toa 
time when the ancestor of the Hindu and the Greek dwelt in the 
same home. Now in order to uphold the history of the Immaculate 
Conception, it must be proved not only that the opening chapters 
of St. Matthew’s and St. Luke's Gospels do not in leading incidents 
resemble stories in Vedic or other myths, but that the opening 
chapters of St Matthew are in essential agreement with those of 
St. Luke. If they cannot successfully undergo this double test, 
there is absolutely no other evidence on which it can rest. St. 
Mark and St. John are both silent on the subject, and their 
silence sufficiently disproves the notion that a belief in it is 
necessary to make a man a Christian in the Apostolic sense, and 
therefore I suppose also in that sense in which you would claim 
that title. From this it follows, I think, that not even the willing- 
ness to use a common Liturgy, like that of the Church of England, 
settles the great question which we long to see set at rest.—I 
am, &c., A. Z. 


ENGLISH CLERGYMEN AND THE NICENE THEOLOGY. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—I venture to think that there is a slight but important 
mistake in your comment upon the letter of ‘‘ A Yorkshire Incum- 
bent” in last Saturday’s Spectator. You say “That such a view 
should be sincerely held by any clergyman of our Church, and 
held, as he believes, in common with a considerable number of clergy- 
men, is a strange testimony to the value of our present subscrip- 
tions.” In the clause I have marked, I imagine that you refer to 
the passage in the letter beginning, “ For my own part, as one 
clergyman among many, I do not at all apprehend an extensive 
denial that ‘ Jesus was the Son of God.’ Renan’s book will leave 
most of us where it found us.” But, as I understand him, the 
writer is here simply saying that he speaks for himself, and not 
that he represents “ many ” clergymen. Amongst fifteen or twenty 
thousand persons there is room for so much variety and uncertainty 
of opinion that it would not be safe to affirm that the most 
startling and unaccountable views may not be held even by more 
than one. But I would not believe without proof that there isa 
single other clergyman who would deliberately make the same 
profession of faith as the “‘ Yorkshire Incumbent.” I donot judge 
him, to his own Master he stands or falls. We know that a course 
of proceeding may commend itself to one conscientious mind as 
compatible with veracity and piety which would not commend 
itself similarly to any other. And I am quite certain that there 
is no “considerable number of clergymen” who could minister 
regularly in the Church whilst holding the opinions expressed by 
your correspondent.—I am, your obedient servant, J. Ll. D. 


BOOKS. 
—_—_—@—— 

THE CONQUEROR’S SONS.* 

[Seconp Notice.] 
Str F. Pararave’s fourth volume consists of two distinct narra- 
tives,—the inception of the Crusades, and the lifelowg struggle 
among the sons of the Conqueror for the possession of his inheri- 
tance. Opportunity is found for the first in Duke Robert’s pledging 
of Normandy, in order to raise funds for the first crusade, but the 
expedition has little connection with Norman history, and would 
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cy hare been given at such length but that the author has a | 
sow of his own to propound. He thinks that the Crusades had 
ya secret motives stronger than the avowedone, viz., the conquest 
of the Eastern Empire, and the acquisition of commercial | 
influence over & great portion of Asia. Urban, he says, 
reached resistance to the Mahometan, who had conquered so 
many Christian countries, and a Venetian, Marino Sanuto, one | 
of the family which conquered the Archipelago, laid down in an 
elaborate work called “Secreta Fidelium Crucis” a regular plan of | 
religio- political colonization. He proposed to conquer and keep 
the whole southern shore of the Mediterranean, Egypt, Syria, and | 
Constantinople, to seize Aden, and to place the monopoly of the 
trade of the world in the hands of Christendom. “ It is a disgrace,” | 
gs the Venetian laments, “ that all our cotton, sugar, gold, silver, 
tin, saffron, mastick, silk, cubebs, spices, cloves, nutmeg, mace, 
pepper, ginger, cinnamon, dates, and the peerless flax of Egypt, | 
80 indispensable for manufactures, should be supplied to us only | 
by the Miscreants, that the perfidious followers of Mahound | 

should monopolize the profit which ought to belong to Chris- 
tendom.” This project was actually laid before John XXIL, 
and received in principle, though not in all details, the sanc- 
tion of the Church. It failed, but its whole tone and the acts 
of the Crusaders reveal to Sir F. Palgrave the secret impulse 
of that great movement. The view is, we fear, a little too 
original for acceptance. That Urban desired the conquest of 
the Greek empire may be true, for the Papacy never forgets, and 
no Pope probably has quite forgiven the mighty schism which 
rent away so great a section of the subjects who it was once | 
probable would obey St. Peter’s chair. ‘The subsequent conquest 
and division of the empire were, moreover, dictated by the very 
motive which the author considers the root of the Crusades. It is 
true, also, that the Venetians did entertain the commercial view 
and acted on it, Venice emerging from the long spasm the 
only Power with substantial gains; but the ideas which in- 
fluence Popes and oligarchs to join any European movement 
are not those which cause it. The truth is that communities 
oppressed to the point of mania with a conviction of sin, and 
habituated to battle, suddenly perceived that it was possible to 
unite expiation and enjoyment, and obeyed the double impulse. 
Duke Robert did not pledge Normandy for ten thousand marks, 
or his wild followers mortgage their fields either to divide 
the Greek Empire, or to gain commercial advantages for the 
maritime powers; they hungered for adventure and atone- 
ment, and they went forth to obtain them utterly reckless of all 
that they left behind. It is calculated that so great was the 
passion of men’s minds, that one-third of the soil of Europe 
changed hands, and it was not to gain fiefs in Palestine or secure 
the free transport of cubebs that a great aristocracy parted with 
its ancestral halls. ‘The motives alleged by Sir F. Palgrave 
urged many of the more politic leaders, and the policy described 
by Sanuto probably guided Venice, but the mass obeyed differ- 
ent instincts,—a new religious impulse and a novel thirst for 
emigration, a crave to break with their past lives very general 
in that century. Still this sketch of the first Crusade is full of 
suggestive matter, and the description of the great Crusaders has 
an almost romantic charm. 

The account of the quarrel among the Conqueror’s sons belongs 
much more strictly to the history of England and Normandy, 
and it is admirably told, the origin of each claim being, for | 
instance, made clear to every reader. Each of the three brothers, 
Robert, Rufus, and Henry,had a distinct ground of right to plead. 
Robert was the eldest, and the rule that the throne was indivisible 





was growing into the law it afterwards became. ‘That law would 
have certainly conveyed England to Robert, but that the Nor- 
mans still considered it applicable only to patrimonial posses- 
sions. The sovereignty a man inherited went to his eldest son, | 
but the sovereignty he had acquired, might he not dispose of 


authority, and had displayed some trace of filial affection. But 
Henry had also a claim which he thought irresistible, and before 
Which his father foresaw on his deathbed every other would bow. 
None but a “ King’s son” should succeed a King, and Henry 
was the only son of William born after the sovereign’s accession , 
to the throne, the only Porphyrogenitus, ond consequently the 
only one in Saxon opinion legitimatized by circumstances. The 
three brothers were widely different in character, though all alike 
partook of some of the qualities of the great and evil race of Rollo. 
All were soldiers essentially, violent, inhuman, and despotic, all 
were sensualists of the worst kind, and all had brains. But 
Robert was, till after his expedition to the Holy Land, a care- | 


less, indolent, sensual sluggard, with fits of pusillanimity only ex- 
plicable on the assumption of some nervous disease. Kind-hearted 
and genial, though liable to wild impulses, he seemed utterly 
incapable of realizing a responsibility, sold the Cotentin, bar- 


' gained for bailliages, ultimately pawned Normandy, yet returned 


after his marriage with Sibylla of Apulia a changed man, calm, 
brave, and prudent, who was welcomed back to his duchy with 
almost universal acclaim. Rufus, on the other hand, was a man 
of a type almost lost in our day, the type of the bad old Caesar, a 
man given up to unnameable excesses, crue! and ferocious as @ 
wild beast, cternally inventing new forms of blasphemy, yet as a 
politician and a soldier daring, sagacious, and successful. Almost 
mad in his outbursts of occasional insolence, he yet controlled the 
Church as completely as if it and he were independent of the 
Pope, maintained justice so sternly that the Barons murmured 
that he hanged them like “churls,” and created a fisc so able that 
it doubled his revenue. His brothers fought him, his nobles fought 
him, the Church fought him, but he triumphed over all, and he 
received through life the assistance of the true English, who 
hated him with an intense hatred on account of the cruelty with 
which he maintained the forest laws. His reign was terminated 
only by assassination, for Sir F. Palgrave evidently rejects 
the theory of accident. All that is accurately known is 
that he went to hunt in the New Forest, where his nephew 
William, the bastard son of Robert Curthose, had but just 
been shot by a knight who escaped to a monastery, an in- 
cident often confounded with William’s own death, and there he 
was found dead. No one would own to have seen him, except in 
full health and vigour, and the only reason for tracing the crime 
to Sir Walter Tyrrell was his sudden flight without impediment. 
** Passing over to France, he settled in his Seigneury of Poix, 
where he lived long, honoured and respected ; but though hold- 
ing (as it is supposed) lands in Essex, and connected by mar- 
riage with the Giffords, he never returned again to England. 
Suger, the Abbot of St. Denis, the Historian of France, the 
Prime Minister of Louis le Gros, was intimately acquainted 
with him; often and often did Tyrrell declare in Suger's 
presence, when there was no more room either for hope or 
fear, and, as he looked for salvation, that on the day of the King’s 
death he never approached the part of the forest in which Rufus 
hunted, or had seen him after he entered therein.” 

tufus thus slain, the way was open for the third and ablest son 
of the Conqueror, a man whose character resembles that ascribed 
to the great Italian princes rather than any one of the race of 
Rollo. He was the ultimate expression of the true Norman 
nature, a man brave and cruel, but politic and self-restrained 
when his ambition required, sensual and pleasure-loving, but 
capable of sacrificing mistresses, ease, and security, if only they 
stood in the way of a statesmanlike ambition. 

“ Astute in youth, crafty in old age, Henry rendered all his talents 
subservient to his interests. He combined acuteness and cultivation: 
a thorough man of business, a man of letters, anda man of the world, 
He was the most winning of the Conqueror's sons. By popular opinion 
the Porphyrogenitus had been always designated for the throne. ‘ He 
is born to be a King’ was the first sentiment annexed to Henry's 
name. During the transition from childhood to adolescence, the feeling 
that the English Atheling deserved to be a King gained ground more 
and more. Well had Henry profited by being driven to book ; Lanfranc 
and Master Achard might have been proud of their pupil. The ex- 
pression ‘driven to book’ must not, however, be construed in its literal 
sense. The old metrical chronicler, whose rhyme we quote, was himself 
straitened for a word. Beauclere was not driven, he took to his book 
most kindly; his book knowledge became thoroughly incorporated in 
his mind.” 

“Rarely could Henry, amidst his vicissitudes, pleasures, and cares, be 
seen with a book in his hand, yet his few opportunities of privacy and se- 
clusion were always well employed in study. He is said to have written 
/Esopean fables in English, first translating them from Greek into Latin, 


' Gaffer Goodrich, the nickname afterwards given to Beauclere by the 


Normans, in scornful mockery, testifies Henry's decided Anglicism, and 


. t. | thus adds support to an assertion which otherwise might have appeared 
that ? The Conqueror thought he might, and bestowed England | Pe Ppe 
on Rufus, the only son who had never rebelled against his | 


improbable to the critical archwologists. But Henry Beauclerc issued 
writs and charters in English, the contemporary chronicle of his 
reign is written in English, and the aspect of improbability arises 


! only from the erroneous opinions concerning the Conqueror’s projected 
| abolition of the vernacular tongue, 


Marie de France, a true poetess in 
the age of minstrel rhymers, pure and chaste amidst the obscene and 
corrupted Trouveurs and Troubadours who crowd around her, received 
her literary impulse from Beauclere.” 


His first act was the purchase of the Cotentin, his next to win 


‘asa mistress Nesta, daughter of che Tudor, the last King of 


South Wales, who bore him a son, Robert of Gloucester, 
“noblest of the Normans,” but while ruling the Cotentin the 
possibility of his succeeding his heirless brothers never quitted 


his mind. He first made himself, with immense self-contro?, 


‘a kind of premier to Robert, then lent bim money, taking all 
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Normandy in pledge, and then, when his brother’s murder 
cleared the path, suddenly appeared at Winchester to claim 
the Crown. The Breteuils resisted him, and urged Robert's 
claims, but the men of Winchester rose in favour of the King 
who spoke English, the Barons were afraid of civil war, and Henry, 
seizing castle and treasure, granted thecharter, which confains the 
germ of all succeeding charters, had his promises read aloud in 
every township, thereby creating for himself a popular party, and 
finally married Editha, daughter of Margaret of Scotland, and 
heiress, failing Edgar Atheling, of the blood of Edmund Ironside. 
Nesta was given to Gerald de Windesore, a Saxon or Briton, and 
became ancestress of the great clan who, as Geraldines, ruled 
Ireland for the Norman Kings, and whose head is now Duke of 
Leinster, and the Queen, changing her name from Edith to the 
Norman Matilda, brought to her husband the fond support of the 
Saxon population. It was to her that England owed Henry’s 
code of laws, and round her name that the last Saxon legends 
settle. 

‘* Matilda was heartily loved by the people, and their love was trans- 
mitted and adorned through the traditions of after times. Maude obtained 
for us our Liberties, said the Englishman: they told how she had won 
the Charter from the King, who had sportively challenged her, riding 
unclad through London streets, veiled only by her long and flowing 
hair. ‘To Matilda’s intercession also were ascribed the ‘good Laws’ 
which Henry made in Engelonde,— laws resulting from her kindly in- 
fluence and his wisdom. Both King and Queen deserved the praise; 
and the Code existing under his name is the testimony of the affection 
earned by Matilda and the doctrines of government adopted by her 
husband. We thus must receive Leges Henrici, the Digest or collection 
of the Usages and Laws which had prevailed under the Confessor, and 
which prepared the way for the system of Common Law, once so fondly 
venerated as the perfection of human wisdom.” 

This marriage made the only wise son of the Conqueror King, 
and as King we must leave him, for Sir F. Palgrave here 
breaks off abruptly. It is said that he left papers completing the 
life of Henry, and we trust that his son by publishing them will 
complete what is really a splendid monograph on the “race of 
Rollo.” 





MISS YONGE’S NEW STORY.* 
Miss YonGE has finished the “ Daisy Chain,” a book which, 
though it has not, like the “ Heir of Redclyffe,’ reached its 
fourteenth edition—square fat books never reach a fourteenth 
edition—is perhaps the best of the many she has given to the 
world. Certainly no other has exhibited the peculiar merits 
and defects which have produced her popularity in so complete a 
form. ‘aking an average middle-class family as her subject, Miss 
Yonge described the ways and the characters, the habits and the 
careers, the successes and the misfortunes of nine or ten boys and 
girls, all of one house, and all placed in one set of circumstances, 
with unflagging spirit and in unwearied detail. The book had no 
end, so there was no story, and no particular plot, so there was 
no excitement, no very able writing, and an endless quantity of 
exceedingly tiresome conversation, or, to employ the only word 
which expresses Miss Yonge’s idea of dialogue, confab; but there 
was remarkable talent in it nevertheless. From Dr. May, 
the clever old physician, with his old-world ideas and strong 
prejudices, to the spoiled child of the house, every figure was a 
living being, whom it was possible to discuss, and to criticize, 
and to dislike,—it is very difficult to like any of Miss Yonge’s 
characters,—just as if he or she had been a living person. One 
knew Dr. May,and Tom, and Flora, and felt it possible that in some 
far away corner of the English world a high-souled, nobly-princi- 
pled muff like Norman might exist and be contemptible. Ethel 
was something better even than this, a real creation, a type of a 
class, and a class most people with any experience of life have occa- 
sionally met. The fine-hearted girl, with her enthusiasm and her 
blunders, her profound ignorance of the world and rooted belief in 
her capacity, her large aspirations and surface intolerance, her crave 
to be loved, and habit of treading on everybody's corns through 
mere truthfulness and want of tact, her trust in “ principle” and 
total inability to see that liberty is a principle as much as truth- 
fulness, or justice, or self-restraint, is as real as if Miss Austen 
had fixed her for ever in dark colours and a formal little frame. 
The wearisomeness of the description—and the verbatim report of 
an American debate is sometimes lively in comparison—adds to the 
impression of the thing described, and like some of the monoton- 
ous refrains of popular songs fixes the tune indelibly. We do 


| those circumstances. 


gig, and his way of handling his whip and using the knocker wa 
not more concrete than the household of the old Minster city. 

Miss Yonge has in The Trial finished that story, ang the 
conclusion, though somewhat unlike it, is nearly as goog a 
the commencement. It would be quite as good, but that the 
authoress is out of conceit with Ethel, and has taken no paing 
about her. She has developed, of course, but it is into a “ Bood” 
young lady of the “self-sacrificing” type, who exists for the 
guidance of her brothers and the worship of her father, hag 
always her wits about her at the proper moment, and is apt to 
strike the reader as a highly estimable but over-restrained bore, 
But Dr. May’s individuality is rather strengthened, and the boyg 
and girls come out pretty much as they were, or with only that 
trace of colourlessness apt to follow upon a very vigorous and 
prononcé youth. A story has been added which young ladies 
will care about, a story of a most excellent and bad-tempered 
young man,—since the success of absurd Sir Guy Miss Yonge has 
been apt to diminish the insipidity of her heroes by a volcanic 
temper,—who is fulsly accused of murder, condemned to death, 
receives a commuted sentence of penal servitude for life, spends 
three years in prison and at Portland, and comes out with his 
spirit so quenched that only a sudden emergency can arouse it, 
Ofcourse he becomes a Missionary,—what should a young lady's 
hero with a bad temper become when he is converted and ner. 
vous but a Missionary ?—the picture of his remorse for throwing 
a stone at a provoking brother is not a little ludicrous, but we 
suspect a gentleman innocently condemned to such a life would 
very likely come out just as Leonard Ward is described, not so 
goody certainly, and not quite so full of Christian forgiveness for 
unmerited wrong, but with just that broken and, as it were, 
intermittent will. It is a clever idea, and Leonard makes a good 
centre to all the family activities, which in the “ Daisy Chain” 
rather wanted a pivot. The picture of his grown sister wasting 
away under the misery, and of the little sister wasting too, not 
under the misery, but under her own heated imagination of the 
horrors her brother must be suffering, is well drawn. Miss 
Yonge always introduces the facts of life which novelists forget, 
keeps the incomes of her heroes and heroines before you, and 
makes their acts square to them, as they do everywhere out of 
novels, tells you about their health, and makes their conversation 
headachey or rheumatic accordingly, and never lets her children 
think aud feel as only grown-up people have the self-restraint 
to do. Two children are mourning their mother, whose coffin 
has just left the house, and one of the Mays goes to console 
them :— 

“ Her father sent her at once to the nursery, where she was welcomed 
with a little shriek of delight, each child bounding in her small arm-chair, 
and pulling her down between them on the floor for convenience of 
double hugging, after which she was required to go on with the doll-dress- 
ing. Mary could not bear to do this while the knell was vibrating 
on her ear, and the two coffins being borne across the threshold; 80 
she gathered the orphans within her embrace as she sat on the floor, 
and endeavoured to find out how much they understood of what was 
passing, and whether they had any of the right thoughts. It was rather 
disappointing. The little sisters had evidently been well and religiously 
taught, but they were too childish to dwell on thoughts of awe or grief, 
and the small minds were chiefly fixed upon the dolls, as the one bright 
spot in the dreary day. Mary yielded, and worked and answered their 
chatter till twilight came on, and the rival Mary came up to put them 
to bed.” 

Very thin that appears, only it was just what children would do, 
and what inferior artists would in-ist on making them a great 
deal too good to attempt doing. That kind of realism, which is 
not Dutch painting so much as careful but inartistic photography, 
is Miss Yonge’s strength. The details are horribly tiresome 
sometimes, but they are always true, and people are interested in 
representations which are merely true, and nothing else. Nothing 
tires like a panorama, but if you want to see ariver which you can- 
not visit you must put up with paporamic length ; and people do 
want. ‘There are scores of pages of dialogue in these volumes 
which on any one of the principles usually guiding writers or 
readers are insufferable, the speakers saying just the dreary, 
pointless things they would say if they were alive and placed in 
But when they have said them you under- 
stand nearly as much about them as you would if the words 
were uttered in your hearing on a Jawn or in a dining-room. 
Miss Yonge has, for instance, a schoolgirl with a fine character 
overlaid by schoolgirlism, self-distrust, a tendency to heroics, 





not suppose one reader in fifty ever got through the adventures 
of the May family, but those who did, awfully weary though they 
were, felt that a permanent and a pleasant addition had been 
made to their acquaintance. Smith the doctor next door with his 
wife, and his children, and his babes, and his servants, and his | 

* The Trial. By Miss Yonge. 
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and a devotion to womanly dress and appearance, who is in 
terrible distress, and has to be comforted. Imagine the sort of 
chapter other young lady novelists would make about that, the 
amount of religious sentiment they would lug in, the weary sense 
of falsity their work would leave behind, and then read this 
necessarily long extract :— 
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“To Mary’s surprise, the five weeks’ terrible visitation, and these last | 
ful five days of sleepless exertion and bereavement, had not faded 
Se ight red of Averil’s cheek, nor were there signs of tears, though the | 
posal looked bloodshot. Indeed, there was a purple tint about the eye- 
or end lips, a dried-up appearance, anda heated oppressed air, as if the | 
, ssdiies were deadened and burnt up, though her hand was cold and 
eng. Her hair, stillin its elaborate arrangement, hung loose, un- | 
Gar antow ‘hed; her collar and sleeves were soiled and tumbled; her | 
dress with its inconvenient machinery of inflation, looked wretched | 
from its incongruity, and the stains on the huge hanging sleeves. Not 
a moment could have been given to the care of her own person since the 
gale burthen of nursing halso grievously and suddenly descended on her. | 
“Mary's first instinct was to poor outsome warm water, and bringing it | 
with a sponge to say, ‘ Would not this refresh you? ’—Averil moved 
tulantly; but the soft warm stream was so grateful to her burning 
= that she could not resist; she put her head back, and submitted 
like 4 child to have her face bathed, saying, ‘ Thank you.’—Mary then 
begged to remove her tight heavy dress, and make her comfortable in 
hor dressing-gown,—‘ Oh, I can't! Then I could not go back.’—‘ Yes, 
ou could ; this is quite a dress ; besides, one can move so much more 
quietly without crinoline.’—‘ I didn’t think of that ;’ and she stood up, 
and unfastened her hooks. ‘ Perhaps Dr. May would let me go back now?’ 
asa mountain of mohair and scarlet petticoat remained on the floor, 
upborne by an over-grown steel mouse-trap.—‘ Perhaps he will by and 
by; but he said you must sleep first..—‘ Sleep—I can't sleep. There's 
. I couldn't sleep.’—‘ Then at least let me try to freshen 
youup. There. You don’t know what good it used to do my sister 
Blanche forme to brush her hair, I like it.—And Mary obtained a 
dreamy soothed submission, so that she almost thought she was brush- 
ing her victim to sleep in her chair, before the maid came up with the 
yiands that Dr. May had ordered.—‘I can’t eat that,’ said Averil, with 
almost disgust. ‘Take it away.’—‘ Please don’t, said Mary. ‘Is that 
the way you use me, Miss Ward, when I come to drink tea with you?’ 
— ‘Oh, I beg your pardon,’ was the mechanical answer.—Mary having 
made the long hair, glossy once more, into a huge braid, and knotted it 
up, came forth, and insisted that they were to be comfortable over their 
grilled chickens’ Jegs. She was obliged to make her own welcome, and 
entertain her hostess! and strenuously she worked, letting the dry lips 
imbibe a cup of tea, before she attempted the solids; then coaxing and 
commanding, she gained her point, and succeeded in causing a fair 
amount of provisions to be swallowed ; after which Averil seemed more 
inclined to linger in enjoyment of the liquids, as though the feverish 
restlessuess were giving place to a sense of fatigue and need of repose.” 
Frankly, do you not recognize Mary? Would not the scene 
have occurred just so, and the ability to describe every-day 
life “just so” is a genuine and a very scarce power. Miss 
Yonge has got over her besetting temptation to talk non- 
sense about ‘Church teaching” and self-discipline, as if a 
man could add a cubit to his mental any more than to his 
physical stature, and if she would give her readers a few more 
incidents, widen her range of characters a little, and study to pro- 
duce a hero who should be something different from an ill-tem- 
pered girl in a white choker and black trousers, we see not 
why she should not yet occupy the same shelf as Miss Austen. 
Higher praise it is not given to this generation to bestow, and to 
add a new name to the roll of true artists is surely as high an 
ambition as to feed growing girls with sweet but most innocent 
spoon meat. That is all she has done as yet, and though it 
is not an unworthy object to produce a book which shall sell four- 
teen editions, because it is so harmless that strict mothers let prim 
daughters read it, and Evangelical householdsalmost doubt whether 
they might not as well read that on Sunday as talk gossip, still 
literature lias higher terraces, and Miss Yonge may if she pleases 
5 ’ o 
reach them. , 
VACATION TOURISTS AND NOTES OF TRAVEL.* 
THe publication of this third volume of Vacation Tourists 
has been delayed fora year, in order to obtain greater range and 
variety of matter, and though it contains amply sufficient mate- 
rials of interest for two volumes, the principle of not forcing 
the publication to a fixed period of issue is a good one. During 
the past two years the band of amateur special correspondents 
who contribute to the present volume have found plenty of scope 
for the exercise of their vocation, and in more than one case 


no one but me. 


| 








they go over the same ground as their professional brethren of 
the daily press. Two at least of the papers before us relate to 
localities which have been of late the very centres of cosmopolitan | 
special correspondence—Federal America and Poland. Mr. W. | 
G. Clarke, Public Orator of Cambridge, furnishes a detailed account | 
ofall that he saw and heard during the summer and autumnof 1863 | 
in Poland, while travelling in company with a friend whose great 
experience of Polish affairs and personal knowledge of Poles of | 
eminence afforded Mr. Clarke advantages for acquiring informa- 
tion scarcely possessed by the majority of professional “‘ specials.” 
His first stay was at Posen, a town which he certainly visited 
under unfavourable circumstances, as five-sixths of the peasant 
youth had left to join the insurgents, and out of the circle of | 
Polish gentry in and around the town eighty were in prison at | 
Berlin during the pleasure of M. Von Bismark, and a large pro- | 

| 


* Vacation Tourists and Notes of Travel, 1862-3. Edited by Francis Galton, Author | 
ofthe “ Art of Travel.” London: Macmillan aud Co., 1864. 

















portion of the remainder had fled, leaving their property to be 
sequestrated by Government. Despite this wholesale depopula- 
tion, Mr. Clarke found what society there was very pleasant and 
hospitable. At Cracow, however, he found a very different 
phase of Polish society. The hotels were crowded with 
refugees of all ranks and classes, waifs and strays of the 
revolution. ‘They were naturally divided into two classes, 
those who had escaped out of Poland, and those who were 
venturing as near the frontier as possible with a view to 
aiding the insurgents. Amongst the latter was the unlucky 
individual whose ludicrous adventures in his assumed character 
of Times correspondent created so much amusement a few 
months ago. Mr. Clarke describes him as physically feeble, de- 
pressed in spirits, having no particular sympathy with the Polish 
cause, and no literary capacity. With all these disadvantages 
he took upon himself to smuggle revolvers to the insurgents, and 
represented himself as correspondent to the Zimes. His end is 
not yet fully known, but Mr. Clarke throws some light on his 
position at the latest dates. After “coming down” from 
the tree where he was safely watching a skirmish and re- 
freshing himself with an apple, he was treated by his 
captors with great distinction on account of his alleged con- 
nection with the Times. His career, however, was short. 
Before long the great source from whence he derived his bor- 
rowed honours contemptuously disclaimed him, and shortly 
afterwards he was reported to the National Government as 
having drunk General Mouravieft’s health, and inimediately sen- 
tenced to death. Mr. Clarke obtained much curious information 
relating to the organization and machinery of the mysterious 
National Government, and ascribes its extraordinary power of en- 
forcing its decrees to three causes, the naturally superior adroit- 
ness and ingenuity of the Poles as compared with their oppressors, 
the education in conspiracy which generations of oppression have 
effected, and the connivance of the eighteen thousand Russian 
officials, almost all Poles by birth. He does not vouch for the 
following story, but it illustrates the popular belief in the impos- 
sibility of escape from the vengeance of the National Govern- 
ment:—The Russians received information that extensive 
printing works were carried on by the insurgents in certain 
premises, and agreed not to commence the search until 
time had been given to the informer to effect his escape 
from the consequent vengeance of his compatriots. He received 
the traitor’s reward and left. The same evening the officials 
took possession of the denounced cellars, but to their 
great surprise found their search fruitless, except in the 
discovery of abundant indications that a printing press had been 
at work there at no remote period. At last a large chest was 
found, which was thought certain to contain more material evi- 
dence. With great ditficulty it was broken open, and found to 
contain the corpse of the informer. With regard to the system 
of assassination set on foot by the Poles, Mr. Clarke sets forth 
the arguments in its defence with great ability, but without fully 
endorsingthem. The Poles say that Russian gold constantly tempts 
the base or cowardly amongst them to turn traitors and informers, 
that every Government must possess some means of securing 
obedience and protecting itself, that the Natioual Government 
being secret must of necessity execute its decrees in secret, and 
that the so-called assassinations are merely sentences carried out 
secretly after secret trials, which are at the least as fairly con- 
ducted as those of the Russian Government. While Mr. Clarke 
was at Warsaw, a Pole whose veracity was beyond doubt gave 
him the official list of the batch of prisoners sent off from 
Warsaw alone that week. The number was 225, of whom 65 
were sentenced to a life-long exile in Siberia, and the remainder 
to service in the Russian army in Circassia. From these and 
other data Mr. Clarke estimates that at least 30,000 men, almost 


| without exception belonging to the upper and middle classes, and 


in the prime oflife, were sentenced in 1863 topermanent banishment 
from their native land, either to fight on behalf of their oppressors 
in Circassia, or to the still greater material horrors, though less re- 
volting to their patriotism, of Siberian mines. ‘There is nodoubt that 
Mouravieff’s policy of “ Thorough ” is most efficiently carried out 
by him and his subordinates. Mouravieff himself has the 
character of remaining cool but relentless in the prosecution of 


| his one grand object, but his underlings, as Mr. Clarke says, 


rapidly acquire a“ taste for blood” which renders them even 
more fiendishly cruel and malignant than their chief. One of his 
most notorious lieutenants is a Greek, Kasangli by name, who 
is reported to have scized four peasants merely suspected of 
furnishing supplies to the insurgents, and to have bound each one 
to the stirrup of a Cossack, and thus dragged them about until he 
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ultimately put them to death in a woo’. As for the Russian 
army, the majority of officers admire General Mouravieff to enthu- 
siasm, and always speak of him as “ Notre bon vi-llard” or “ Le 
grand homme.” 

The paper next in point of immediate interest in the present 
volume of Vacation Tourists is one on the ‘* Medical Service of 
the Federal Army,” by Mr. Mayo, M.A., of Oxford, who went out 
to America in 1862 and offered his services, which were accepted 
as Inspector of Hospita!s in the Federal service. After passing 
the requisite examination, which he describes as about on a par 
with that of the Royal College of Surgeons, Mr. Mayo found 
himself at Washington, just then recovering from the ‘ big 
scare ” caused by Stonewall Jackson’s operations alinost in sight 
of the White House, and anxiously waiting for news from 
Burnside at Frelericksburg. Presently the news came, and with 
it hosts of wounded. Of all tle blots on the Federal medical 
services that caine within Mr. Mayo’s notice, the way in which 
the operations had been performed in the field hospitals after the 
battle was the most disgraceful, and many an officer died in 
Washington hotels whose life might have been spared by the com- 
monest medical skill aud appliances. The sick from the army 
at this time were not remarkably numerous. ‘The victims of the 
Chickahominy swamps had nearly all died, and the usual amount 
of dysentery, typhoid fever, ague, and their complications ac- 
counted for the great bulk, while the only exceptional feature 
seems to have been the prevalence of affections of the heart, 
arising from protracted exertion and exposure amongst young 
soldiers. Drink, be it remembered, is strictly prohibited to the 
men, though not to the officers, so that ull the bad effects 
of whisky, common enough amongst the latter, were entirely 
absent in the rank and file. In fact, the health of the army on 
active service seems to have been far superior to that of the city 
of Washington, which Mr. Mayo reports as possessing about the 
worst sanitary arrangements it is possible to conceive. During 
Mr. Mayo’s half-year in Washington, upwards of 2,000 sick 
and wounded officers came under his hands, and he consequently 
had opportunities of studying the character and morale of the 
Federal army such as have scarcely ever been afforded to an 
Englishman. We have not space to follow him through all the 
very interesting details of his hospital experience at Washing- 
ton or on the Mississippi, but can only say they are most 
valuable to all who wish to understand the real position and 
prospects of the Federal arms. With respect to the negro 
question, Mr. Mayo’s report on the Federal treatment of the 
emancipated slaves is extremely unfavourable to their philanthro- 
pic pretensions ; witness his account of the “contraband camps ” 
around Washington. 

The remainder of the dozen or so papers which form the 
present volume cull for no particular remark, though all of 
interest to the general reader. Especially so is Mr. Powell's 
narrative of a journey in Paraguay, that “Japan of South 
America,” and Lady Duff Gordon’s lively gossip from the 
Cape of Good Hope. ‘There is also the inevitable amount of 
Eastern travel, with, however, considerably more than the usual 
quantum of originality, and a useful paper on fish-culture in 
France by Mr. Bertram. 





CHINESE GRAMMAR.* 

Tue study of the Chinese language is becoming a matter of 
practical importance. Hitherto, Sinologues, as the French call 
them, or what, if we were to coin a corresponding English word, 
we should call Chinologists, have been rarer amongst us than 
Egyptologists; but now that the whole Chinese empire, compris- 
ing @ population of three hundred millions, has by treaty been 
declared open to travellers with passports, it may be presumed 
that scientific and mercantile enterprise will soon penetrate to 
the interior of this mysterious realm, and the advantage of an 
acquaintance with the language of the people will make itself 
felt. The Chinese is, moreover, a kind of classical language to 
several other important nations, particularly the Japanese, and to 
the inhabitants of Corea, Cochin China, and Annam, to whom 
it is more or less what Sanscrit is to the Indo-Germanie races, or 
perhaps rather what Greek and Latin are to us. The philoso- 
phers, historians, and poets of China are studied by the Japanese, 
and every child of respectable parentage begins the study of 
Chinese as soon as he goes to school, and carries it on simul- 
taneously with that of his native tongue. 

Up tothe present time the acquirement of a knowledge of 
Chinese has been hedged about by tremendous difficulties. Not 





A ne 
that works upon tlie subject do not exist, but they are rare and 
expensive, and when obtained are found insufficient for the Wants 
of the student. ‘The grammars of Marshman and Morrison and 
the dictionary of the latter are admirable monuments of Jaboyy 
and zeal, while the grammar of M. Abel-Rémusat, which followed 
them, is remarkable for clear and scientific analysis, A work 
in Portuguese, by Pére J. A. Gongalves, is said to be the Most 
completo treatise on Ciinese. Several other works on the 
literature, and upon the system of writing, by English, French, 
and German scholars might be mentioned, and collectively 
they might be said to supply all that could be know, 
upon the subject; but if an English student were to ask 
the question, “ How do the Chinese represent words in writ. 
ing ?— how do they pronounce? — how do they distinguis, 
one syllable from another of the same sound ?—how are their 
words constructed ?—where shall [ obtain copies for writing, 
text to read, and explanation of this text?” the reply must be, 
“You must purchase the works of Morrison, or Schott, or Wij. 
liams for one thing, you must buy those of Edkins and Wade for 
another, you must send to China for a text, and buy a dictionary 
which will cost you from four to tea guineas for explanations, 
and then you will find you want a native teacher or a European 
proficient in the language to help you. ‘The work of Professor 
Summers, of which the first two parts, forming an octavo volume 
of moderate size, have recently appeared from the Oxford University 
Press, will undoubtedly meet most of these wauts, and will form’ 
a valuable addition to the library of the linguist. If we mistake 
not it will mark an epoch in our relatious with China. It is the 
first treatise on the subject that has been published in England, 
and it at once traverses the whole of the ground. Part I. 
contains the grammar, and Part II. contains a chrestomathy, 
or selection of native texts, transcribed into English letters, 
and accompanied by translations. Parts ILI. and IV., yet to 
come, will contain a collection of exercises and a dictionary of 
all the characters in gencral use. 

The difficulty of mastering the Chinese language and writing 
will probably be found less than is ordinarily supposed when the 
subject is presented in a methodical and convenient form. The 
Chinese, it is true, have no alphabet, but only a set of characters, 
apparently complicated and arbitrary, standing for syllables, no 
one of which affords any clue to the pronunciation of another. 
Our own language is not without specimens of something 
analogous, for although we profess to spell every word alpha- 
betically, there is a very large number of syllables of which the 
pronunciation has little or no relation to the standard sound of 
the letters which compose them, and of which we only know the 
sound by assiduous practice and teaching. ‘The number of 
characters in Chinese is under 2,000, of which 214 are called 
radicals or keys, which have both a meaning of their own 
when standing alone, and are also joined with others which are 
merely phonetic or representatives of syllables (of which the 
number in common use is about 1,040) to determine and 
distinguish the meaning of the latter. For instance, sup- 
pose a particular symbol to represent the syllable ‘ box’— 
a sqund of which the multifarious meanings in Euglish cau only 
be known from the context, the addition of a key or radical 
sign signifying house, wood, fight, &c., might indicate which of 
the senses was to be taken. ‘The Chinese keys perform the same 
functions as the determinative symbols of the Egyptologists, but 
the old Egyptian differed from the Chinese in this, that the 
phonetic symbols were alphabetic, so that the syllables were 
spelt, instead of being represented by separate figures having no 
connection or relation with one another. Had it not been so the 
recovery of the old Egyptian language would have been impos- 
sible, and were the living tradition of the Chinese to be lost the 
problem of reproducing the language from the writing alone 
seems one beyond the reach of humaningenuity. By the method 
which has been stated the number of separate symbols which tie 
student has to learn, although sufficiently large, is yet reduced 
to limits within the compass of human memory, and although 
one native dictionary contains forty-four thousand characters, the 
greater part of these are obsolete, rare, or unimportant. ‘The 
small dictionary which is to form a part of Professor Summers's 
work will contain about three thousand five hundred groups, 
which it is stated will be found sufficient for all ordinary put 
poses. 

Theinvention of writing in China is evidently of great antiquity, 
indeed, the Chinese histories attribute it to their first historical 
king, Fuhi, B.C. 2200, or perhaps a century or two earlier. The 





* A Handbook of the Chinese Language 


Parts I.and II, Grammar and Cliresio- 
mathy. By JamesSummers. Oxford: 33 


Jniversity Press. 1863, \ 


most ancient book is one called the “ Five Classics,” being & 
co!lvetion of old works on poetry, Listory, philosophy, aud juis- 
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® and keane made by Confucius in the sixth century B.C. He 
rants fessed to edit them without alteration, and their style 
and is, in fact, rude and archaic, and some parts are not well under- 
bour stood by the Chinese themselves. About B.C. 220 the Emperor 
Ching, the most famousruler whom China ever had, and the builder 


OWed . 
Work of the great wall, made an attempt to destroy all the then existing 
Most literature and records, and put many learned men to death, fear- 


| the ing that they might excite the people to rebellion. This revolu- 
ary monarch seems to have nearly succeeded in accomplishing 











‘neh, tio 
ively his destructive purpose, but on the revival of literature under 
own the dynasty which succeeded him, the text of the most ancient 
ask pistoric work which Confucius had included in his collection 
rit. was partly recovered from a blind old man, who was able to 
uish repeat it from memory. A copy of the original was afterwards 
heir discovered in the ruins of the house of Confucius, and from 
ing, these sources the now current text is derived. 
be, Of philosophical and political works of later date there is no 
Vil- searcity, aud those which have been translated into European 
for languages prove that the Chinese literature is worthy of more 
ary general attention than has hitherto been bestowed upon it. The 
ns, maxims and doctrines of the various schools of philosophy from 
an Confucius downwards are truly remarkable. The Chinese 
sor reckon ten great philosuphers. Many of their sayings match 
= those of the sages of Europe. “ Our life has limits, but know- 
ty ledge is without limits,” was the maxim of one who flourished 
in about B.C. 368, and is said to have been a giant of knowledge. 
ke A few years later in Greece Aristotle arrived at the same con- 
ie clusion, and expressed it in the well-known antithesis, ‘* Art 
d, is long, life is short.” 
IL Dictionaries and works on lauguage abound in Chinese. The 
yy earliest dictionary mentioned dates B.C, 150. The “ Thesaurus 
sy of Literary Phrases” was a work compiled, by order of the Em- 
0 peror Kanghi, by seventy-six /iterati, who took seven years to 
f |  gomplete it. It was published in 1711 in 131 volumes, and in 
bulk surpasses all other similar collections in the world. One 
s |  yery important work of the encyclopedic kind is entitled a 
} “Thorough Examination int» Antiquity,” by a writer who lived 


AD. 1275. It is contained in 110 volumes, and includes articles 
. | upon ancient goverument and tenures, literature and writing, 
andan immense number of other subjects. M. Abel-Remusat 
speaks of it with rapturous admiration. 

The bulk of some of the works mentioned in Professor Sum- 
mers’s list is indeed appalling,—one book relating to the civil code 
and statistics of a particular dynasty runs to 260 volumes. The 
complete history of China from the highest antiquity down to the 
middle of the fourteenth century is in 282 volumes, of what size 
and thickness we are not told. A geography of the Chinese 
Empire is in 240 volumes. 

Whether the Chinese ever had a Shakespeare we do not know, 
but should not be surprised to hear that such was the case. 
They have at any rate a collection of a hundred old plays, some 
few of which have been translated into French and English. 
One novel, called the “Story of the Fortunate Union,” has long 
been known in Europe, an English translation, under the title 
of the “ Pleasing History,” having been edited by Bishop Percy 
in 1761. A better translation was made in 1829 by Sir John F. 
Davis, who recommends the work as pourtraying the Chinese in 
almost every variety and condition of life. The short extragts 
given by Professor Summers are humorous and _ picturesque ; 
the work may perhaps bear some comparison with Le Sage’s Gil 
Blas. 

Ofthe old mythology and legendary anecdotes of the Chinese 
we should bo glad to know more. Some curious analogies to 
stories that have been current in the Western world would pro- 
bably be found. We find it told of a certain Pikau, who lived 
B.C. 1140, that being a great saint he was hated by his sister-in- 
law Tawki on account of his admonitions. She remarked to her 
husband, the Emperor Cheu, the brother of Pikau, that it would 
be easy to ascertain whether the latter was a saint or not, for if 
80 he would lave seven holes in his heart. Chen ordered his 
brother's heart to be extracted, and seven holes were found in it. 
Pikau survived the operation,—and went into another country. 
Here meeting a man who was selling onions, he asked him what 
vegetable it was, and the man answering that it was one without 
a heart, Pikau recollected that he himself had none, and swooned 
and died forthwith. Thiswildand incomprehensible story has some 
singular points of resemblance to the old Egyptian tale of the 
“Two Brothers,” the younger of whom is unjustly accused by his 
brother's wife. Pursued by his elder brother with purposes of 

vengeance, the younger himself abstracts his own heart and 
Places it ina tree. Subsequently, when the tree is cut down and 








the heart dries up, he himself faints and dies. These resem- 
blances may be merely accidental, but it does not appear impos- 
sible that some snatches of Egyptian romance may have been 
| carried across Asia and penetrated as far as China. 

Some large collections of Chinese works have been formed in 
this country, the best being that of the British Museum, which 
possesses 30,000 volumes. 


AT’ ia 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@— 

The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuch Considered. By a Layman of the 
Church of England. (William Skeflington.)—If a proof were wanted 
of the great good which Bishop Colenso’s books have effected, we would 
| name this work. It is not merely that now, when the storm of virulent 
and intolerant trash which the Bishop's first volume provoked, has blown 
over, controversialists write, as does “ A Layman,” with temper, sense, 
and charity, But we venture to say that “A Layman” not only would 
not but could not have written this book three years ago. He combats 
the Bishop from first to last, and his work is dedicated by permission to 
an archbishop, and yet he admits in terms that the Pentateuch is a 
compilation of documents derived from six sources, of which he thinks 
about three-fourths are either pre-Mosaic or contemporaneous with 
Moses. When the compilation assumed its present form he does not 
pretend to say. This is no admission of the soundness of the Bishop's 
conclusions, in which, like “A Layman,” we do not believe ; but it is an 
admission that the popular theory of the infallibility of Scripture is 
untenable, and that gain is immense. 

The Handbook of Sculpture, Ancient and Modern. By Richard 
Westmacott, R.A., F.R.S. (Adam and Charles Black.)—<An artist of 
eminence, who has retired from the practice of his profession, cannot 
possibly employ his time more usefully than by devoting himself 
to the literature of art. If Mr. Westmacott has not given us exactly 
a handbook of sculpture, he has given us a most interesting and well- 
written essay on its history and progress, Written, however, profes- 
sedly for students, one is entitled to criticize it from a student's point of 
view, and sometimes, we think, there is a certain vagueness of statement 
which is extremely disappointing. ‘Take, for instance, the account of 
the Elgin marbles. How many of us havestudied them with a vague sense 
| of their excellence, and with a strong wish that some competent person 
| would point out exactly why they are so perfect and how that perfection 
was attained. Mr. Westmacott says that “ their character and peculiar 
excellence should be well understood by those who desire to make 
themselves acquainted with the true principles of the art.” Then he tells 
us that they unite truth, beauty, and perfect execution, that in the forms 
all that is coarse and vulgar in nature has been omitted, that they are 
marked by grandeur of style and simplicity, that they show a profound 
knowledge of anatomy, and the draperies are treated with the greatest 
skill. But when the reader, assenting to all this, still asks how 
and where, the answer is that “careful examination” (p, 144) will 
show him “in what the great excellence of this school consists.” This cer- 
tainly is a little disappointing, and though detailed criticism of a work of 
art to which the reader has no access may be useless, we cannot think 
that this applies to the very master-pieces of sculpture which are no 
further off from us than the British Museum. Still it is not to be denied 
that a careful reader will find many even of the more technical rules 
of sculpture stated, and stated with great clearness incidentally. But 
if the author has not quite done all he might for us, let us not forget to 
be grateful for what he has done. He has stated clearly how the art 
grew out of the practice of idolatry, how the progress of the art was 
impeded by the conventional rules of the priesthood as to the represen- 
tation of the deities, and how the colouring of their statues by the great 
Greek sculptors was a concession to antiquity which they were not 
strong enough to refuse, and not an innovation adopted as an improve- 
ment on their art. So also the history of mediwval sculptors is very 
skilfully traced, and the later artists Bernini and Roubilliac get 
full credit for their mastery over their material, while their utter 
neglect of that simplicity which is the cardinal excellence of sculpture 
In tone, temper, and style Mr, Westmacott’s 














is unsparingly blamed. 
book is unexceptionable. 
Saxrby's Weather System ; or, Lunar Influence on Weather. By S. M. 
Saxby, R.N. Second Edition, (Longman and Co.)—The theory is this, 
that there is always atmospheric disturbance when the moon crosses 
the earth’s equator, oris at her greatest distance from it. That if the 
period of new moon occurs near either of these periods, it has a 
| marked influence on the weather, which is greatly increased if at 
the same time the moon be in perigee. But these periods are 
days of change of weather, not necessarily of bad weather. Mr. Saxby 
maintains that experience proves this theory, Sir John Herschel and 
Admiral Fitzroy say it does not. But as Mr. Saxby gives the periods 
at which on his principle the changes are to be expected throughout 
this year and next, the controversy ought to be easily settled. The 15th 
of next September, and from the 13th to the 15th October, will be, he 
| says, periods of notable disturbance. In point of style meteorologists 
Mr Saxby writes nearly as bad English as 





are certainly unfortunate. 
| Admiral Fitzroy. 
‘ 
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The Edinburgh Review. 
solid number, which opens with a careful resu 
of Sir John Eliot,” and concludes with a 
the three pastorals which the world has 
three Archbishops of Canterbury, York, 


space. 
Dalziel's Illustrated Goldsmith. The Vicar o 
Lock.)—These cuts, which are designed by } 


by the Brothers Dalziel, almost equal those of the “ Arabian Nights.” 


Indeed the inferiority is, we believe, only that 
tations of Eastern life are a greater novelty tl 


July, 1864. (Longman and Co.)—A rather 


very temperate criticism of 
recently received from the 
and Westminster. 
papers on the controversy between Dean Alford and Mr, Moon and on 
the results of Post-Office reform, and a disappointing one on Eng- | 
lish horses, together with some padding, fill up the 


. nr ee 
can be, and therefore strike us more. The great point of this Work jg 
that Goldsmith’s tale is really illustrated. The designs Tepresent the 


important events of the story, and not something which has only 4 
nominal connection with the story, but makes easily up into 


mé of Mr. Forster’s “ Life 


& Conyen. 
tional woodcut, 


The Autographic Mirror, No. VII, (Office, 110 Strand.)—phi, 
publication is a boon to lovers of autographs whose weal} 


Sensible 


; caer 2 does not 
equal their desire of collecting. The fue similes are excellent. Ip this 
number, in addition to letters of Robert Cecil, Lord Bacon, the Duke 
| of York, Lord Clyde, Dr. Vogel, and others, are contained a decree of 
the Committee of Public Safety signed by Robespierre, Carnot, Barer 
and Billaud Varennes, an inedited sketch of much merit by Rowlandson, 
| the illustrator of “‘ Doctor Syntax,” and two caricatures by the late Mr. 
| Thackeray, 


intermediate 


f Wakefield, (Ward and 
fr, Pinwell and engraved 


really faithful represen- 
1an home scenes possibly 





Se ees 
—=—=—— 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Theory of Legislation. by Jeremy Bentham (Trubner 


& Co.)—Dr. Kennv’s Classics for Beginners; Atherstone 
Priory, by L. N. Comyn, 2 vols; Year Books, 3 
by Alfred J. Horwood ; ) 
Mary A. F. Green; Physical Geography, by M. F. Maury, 
LL.D.; The Alpine Guide, by John Ball (Longman, 
Green, & Co.)—Seatonian Poems, by the Rev. J. M. 
Meale, M.A. (Deighton, Bell, & Co.)—Rome under Pius 
IX., by 8S. W. Fullom (Charies J. Skeet)—Chamber’s 
Encyclopedia (W. & R. Chambers)—Vacation Tourists 
by Francis Galton (Macmil'an & Co.)—- the Invasiou of 
Denmerk in 18¢4, by A. Gullenga, 2 vols. (Richard 
Bentley)—Faustus, (W. Kent & Co)—Wayside Weeds, 
by Spencer Thomson, M.D. (Groombridge & Sons)— 
Sybilla Lockwood, by the anthor of Alics Wentworth, 
83 vols (Hurst & Blackett)}—Goodwyn Barnby’s Poems 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) —What Led to the Diseovery 
ofthe Source of the Nile, by Captain Speke (William 
Blackwood & Sons)—'Ten Days in a French Parsonage, 
by George Musgrave, 2 vols (Sampson Low & Co)— 
Our Common Insects, by Mrs. . W. Cox (Robert Hard- 
wicke)—St. Hubert’s Club, by George i. Bulger (L. 
Booth)—Mr. and Mrs. Asheton, by the Author of the 
Lady of Glynne (Chapman & Hal!)—The History of the 
Cotton Famine, by R. A. Arnold (Saunders, Otley, & 
Co.)—Wars of the English in Franee, by the Rev. J. 
Stevenson, 2 vols (Longman, Green, & Co.)—Dangerous 
Connections, by Charles Gibbon, 3 vols (J. Maxwell & 
Co.) 








IEW of THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., by 
post, 5d., conta’ ns:—Fine View of Thames Embankment : 
Landing Places, Waterloo Bridge—The Design and 
Construction of Harbours—The Poetry and Variety of 
English Masonry—Thames [Embankment—Formative 
Ethics; or, the Moral Science of Recti ying Aberration, 
and of Developing the Perfect and Beautiful—German 
Hospital, Dalston—View of Pulpit, Christ Church, Dept- 
ford—Mosaic Work in St. Paul's Cathedral—The Poor 
of the Metropolis—Schools of Ait—Sanitary Matters— 
Statues by Mr. Story, &e. 
Office: 1 York street, Covent Garden; and all Book- 
sellers. 


] INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Trish 
Whisky rivals the finest Wrench Brandy. lt is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarke rve 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’'s 
LL Whisky.” 


NDIGESTION. — MORSON’S  PEP- 
SINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form for ad- 
ministering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, Nos. 19and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s., and 10s. each. 2 in boxes at 2s. td. 
and 4s, 6d. each. 
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epsine Lozenges 





2 and 33, 
Calendar of State Papers, by 


SHIRTS FOR EVENING WEAR. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE have just received from Paris a large assortinent of 
Frilled, Embroidered, and Plaited Shirt Fronts of elegant and perfectly new Designs, 

Price per Shirt from 10s. 6d, 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, Shirt Makers and Hosiers, 11 Wigmore Street, W, 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES, 
CHRISTIAN RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of 70 years, 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 














and 





Diners a la Russe, 


A Vasicty of | New 
SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 
BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
222 REGENT STREET, W. 





Designs in 


MAPPIN 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 


ane 


MANUFACTORY AT SULFFIELD. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 


SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 


“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “ BOLL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exniprtioy, 1862, Their 
Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Tt was 
Genuine and Double 
Retailed in every ‘Town throughout the United Kingdom. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETIEKS PATENT. 
j THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 2 
gentlemen to be the most efi 
curative treatment of HERNIA. 
spring, sovften hurtful in its efects, is 











soft bundage being worn round e bod 
guise resisting power Is sup} 1 by 
PAD and PAYENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 


and closeness that it Cannot be detected, an 
worn during sleep. A descriptive c.reular may be had, 
and the Truss (wnich cannot fail to ti 
post, on the circumference of 


may be 


| 
ys While t J] G- | 
the MOC-MAIN | 


forwarded by 
the body wo inches below 


the hips being sent to the Mauufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 


2.8 Piccadilly, London 
26s. bd., and 31s, 6d.; postage, 


. 6d.; postage, 







2s. 6d. ; 


ie payable to Johu 


postage 
Post oflice orders to be mac 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
y LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of ine LEGS, SPRAINS, 
> ‘They are porous, light in texture, ar 
drawn on lke an ordinary 
sd., 73. Gd., 10s., and 16s, each 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Pice: 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
G ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassat, 
having subjected this Mustard to a tigorous 
micros ical examination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 
Package bears ticir Trade Mark, the 
** Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
TayLor Brorners, Brick jiaue, and Wentworth 
street, Loudon, N.E, 











See that each 





J. and JI. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 


ESKELI’S NEW WORK on the! 


R STARCH MANUPACTURERS 
1 TEETH .—Second edition, CNS tO H.RIL THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


correct 




















free for seven stamps. ‘To be had of all books nd Y LENFIEULD STARCB 
of the Author, 8 Grosvenor sjreet, Boni W y AWARDED THE PRIZE MUEDA 132 
“The care and attention of the teeth is a duty owe} ~~. © page cg - 7 © 
hige | This unri i starch is 

to ourseives and to society, anl we canne ter 2 aoa rn 5 cneadpmmiaie 
than recommend for general perusal Mr. Exskeil’s | UsKD IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
l'reatise, which is as useful as it is unpretending.’— | and pronounced by Her Majesty's Luiitress to be 
Telegraph, Jane, 20, 131 rr FI 31 STARCH SHE EV 

a a —— Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 

.oeP _ Pp TT ree yveproeppy rile BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
PHELH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. | ana EE |. aiitk 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners | scientific men of the ave 

street, Oxford street, and 445 Sirand (opposite Charing | CONFIAMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
Cross Railway Station), (established 1829.) offer to the WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, aud Louion 
Public a medium for suppling artificial Teeth on al - ; “ : ~ sat 
syst f P LES JENTISTRY These seth ar r ’ ’ a a] 
system of PaINLt + 4 srRy. These Teeth ar | ‘ A L VEO P BEDE S. 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than TENDER F I 
any yet produced. hey are self-adhesive, aording | i — gy tla Ee 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either {A sure Remedy is ANG 3S SLELGILS SALVEO 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and ve | — — I EDIS. ———ee 
supplied at prices completely defying competition, Con- | 0°" Chemists, Pateat Medicine Ven lors, aud bel 
suitation fre Teeth from 5 Sets, 5, 7. 10, and 1 }fumers, in half-bot:les, Ls. 6d, and bottles, 2s. 6d. each; 
Guineas, warranted, For the etlicacy, utility, and success | ¥40"* of A. S.eigh, 13 Little Bria, EAC = 
ot stem vide ** Lancet, | be _—a ie at a a a a ta 

in ) a > .— 

*,* No connection with any one of the sam? name. I VLLOWAY’S PILLS 





Dyspepsia, Hysterics—Vhese distressing mala- 
ores . suns ty alleviate them ull 
and corrective Pills were dis- 
therto proved tuemselves equal to 
by revivifying the blood, These 
the palpitation of the 


1 the best m 





oway’s purifying 


covered. They have l 
cope with tue Ww 
Pills at 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON.|#0! 
M ‘DENTIST. 52 Fleet street, has introduced an |} 






ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION OF ARTIFICIAL setae 


admirable 2 remove 








rEETH, tixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures > 
Ti a ce pacsonen Poe om Hed Pag 1 gal a ke leart and sickness at the stomach, frequéutly 80 oppres 
they so pertectly resemble the natura te th as nol to be | sive to the dyspeptic aud nervous. Taucy operate on the 
distinguished from the origiuals by the closest observer ;| ng. ‘ _h) peculiar acuon 
ices antl sicenits deanicm aaeia aardilaaas. aca bef live! ute Lhe kidneys, and establish regular acu 
1e) lili hever cuange coluur or decay, and will be found | throug bowels. his medicine allays uervous irti- 






superior toany teeth ever before used. ‘This method does | tation 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera-| i) jae? 
tion, and will supportand preserve teeth that are loose, and | nity beige eer vase: they restore 
is guaranteed to restore articulation aud mastication | PUNE OF Lave suireniered ty sage cs sg 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in cdiectasse Selggealngstine dbngpsctoigad signs Ser Hol- 
om obstruction to perfect actiou.—Sold at Professor 
i lataceaaiaet pone 3 hs ut, 244 Strand, aud by all medicine 
52 Fleet street.—At home from 1) till 5. vendors turuughout the civilized world. 


modie pains, and violent meutal emotions; 
they reisiate order and reguiariiy wh:ca are dé- 
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MOSES and SON respectfully call 


attention to their la 
» CLOTHING. 





The newest fabrics are 


workmanship. KE. Moses a = 
t is i tant branch of their 
+ lar attention to this impor’ ’ , 
—, d they can with c yifidence affirm that the 
a such as must satisfy the most economical. 
ag vartment is in a distinct part of the premises, 
oo oT be found a great c mnvenience for ladies and 
children. 


E MOS ES and § 
spectfully invite public attention 
seg onl wel -885 irted SUMMER STOCK. 
=a MOSES and SON’S 
“SANDRINGHAM” WRAPPER (introduced 





ON 


to their 


ge and well-assoried Stock | 


atest and most fashionable designs | 
and Sou give | 


! 


| 


b them) is the newest and most fashionable Style of | 
Overcout for the Season. 7 
———_ ao 





MOSES and SON’S 
E. READY-MADE and BESPOKE CLOTHING 
for all Classes and all Ages. 

“MOSES and S ON’S 


E. CELEBRATED “ INDISPENSABLE” SUI?, 
MOSES and SON’S 


From 30s, 
E. JUVENILE CLOTHING in great variety, for 
al] Classes. 








mn MOSES and SON'S 
e HOSIERY and DRAPERY for all Classes and 
all Ages. 


MOS ES and SOWN’S 

HATS and CAPS, for all Classes and all Ages. 

MOS ES and SON’S 

e BOOTS and SHOES, for all Classes and all 
Ages. 


Ss a eS 

MOS ES and 8S ON’S 
E. OUTFITS for ALL CLASSES, all Ages, and 
all Climates. 


MOS ES. and 
LONDON HOUSES :-— 
157 Minories ; 83, 84, 85 
Aldgate. 
, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 
Tottenham court road : Euston road. 


MOS ES and SON’S 
COUNTRY ESTABLISHMENT :— 
Bridge stré Bradford, Yorkshire. 


E MOS ES and SON’S 
» Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday hk vening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed until 11 o'clock, 

All articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. 

List of Prices, with rules for Self-measurement, 
Fashion-card, and our new Pamphlet, “ The Tercenten- 
ary; or, The Three Hundredth Birthday of William 
Shakespeare,” gratis aud post free. 

H: J. & D. NICOLL, ‘Tailors to 
the Queen and Royal Family, 114, 116, 118, 120 
Regent street ‘ 


rnhill, London; 6) Bold street, 
Liverpool; 10 Mosley street, Manchester —lor Gentle- 


SON’S 





, 3 


. 
1H, 155, 156, 


2,3 Hart street. 















Men Visitiny Ss sides. Tourists, or for Shooting, the 
Two Guinea Suit, made in Useful and Neutral Colours 
from the Nicoll Cheviot, will be found most serviceable. 
This Cloth is ma vaterproof, without in the least de- 
Gree impeding} ut, by the process which has been 


vy Years in Messrs. Nicolls’ well- 
f Overcoats. The Jacket of the 
us resist many hours’ rain. 
MESSRS. HOWELL, JAMES, and Co. 
beg respectiu 


y to inform their patrons that, in 


tested for the last iy 
known Guinea Watery 
Two Guinea 











| oaching termiimation Of the 

t} ! ements they have made for the 

early receipt of their Autumn novelties, they have deter- 
Mined to of SUMMER PORTION of their 
valuable STOCK very great diminution in price. 
With this inteniion they have carefully revised the 
foods in the va depariments specially to effee 
such a reduct and ofler them fur SALE ‘THIS DAY 


(July 1), the month, and during August. 
Messrs. 1 James, and C 





Co. respectfully solicit au 





and GREAT 
NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
and OHTv, 
CIRCULAR to BONDHOLDERS of the ATLANTIC 
and GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
NEW YORK SECTION. 


TLANTIC 
A RAILWAY, 


WESTERN | 


DELE! 


PRIZE-MONEY. 


INDIA OFFICE, 27th Jaly, 1864. 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Prize Rolls 





for the under-mentioned Corps of Her Majesty's late 
Indian Forces, on account of the see nd distribution of 
| Prize-money for the capture of Delhi in 1857, 


showing 


NOTICE 18S HEREBY GIVEN that the sum set apart | the names of those Officers, Non commissioned Officers, 


for the redemption of Bonds under the operation of the 


and soldiers whose shares have not been paid in India, 


Sinking Fund, has been applied t ) the purchase of the | have been received, and that distribution of such shares 
under-mentioned Bonds of the New York Section of the | will commence at the Military Department of this 


said Company, viz. :— 
jonds, Nos. 57, LO8, 343, 419, 424, 692, 667, 068, 
eight Bonds of 1.000 dollars each 
Bonds, Nos. 873, 917, 1,090, 1,156, four Bonds of 
500 dollars each .........2.0 ° 


Office on the 15th August next, and will con inue daily 
(Saturdays excepted) between tue hours of Kleven and 
$3,000 | Three o'clock. 


Rolls referred to. 


2,000 Officers, &c., On the Staff. 


ee | _-__ 
$10,000 | Bengal Artillery:— 


And that the Bonds, together with the half-yearly 
Coupons of Iuterest Warrants, from January 1, 1865, to 
duly 1, 1879, both inclusive, attached to each of said 
Bonds respectively, have been this day cancelled by the 
undersigned, JonN Henry Gratin, of London, Notary 
Public. 

SAMURL GURNEY, ) 

JNO. P. KENNARD, + Trustees. 

CHAS. MOZLEY, 

London, 2lst July, lsv4. 
J. H. GRAIN, Notary Public. 


pag STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECKS.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
pieces, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot 
be approached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 











Bright Stoves, with ormola ornaments, £3 153, to 
£33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
£5 12s.; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich 









ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 5s. to £100; Fire-irous, from Sd. the set to 
£44s, The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


C UTLERY, Warranted. — The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 38. 
BURTON'S, at prices that are remuuerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 

Table | D'ss'rt 
| Kniv's| Kniv’s 





Carv'rs 











Ivory Handles. | per | per | ad 
|Dozen, Dozen, | “ 
is. d.{s d.j s. d. 
34-inch ivory handles.......... = 120] 96] 4 6 
31-inch fine ivory handles......+-| 15 0 | 116] 4 6 
t-jnch ivory balance handles ..,.| 18 0 | M0 | 5 0 
{-inch fine ivory handies ........| 24.0 | 18 0 7 3 
J-inch finest African ivory handles} 320 | 260 | 11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ..........| 400 5330) 12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules| 50 0 | 430/17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, } | 92501190 7 6 
ADY PAtterN we.. +e ee) | 
Silver handles of any pattern ....| 810 540/21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Kuives| } | 
and Forks per Dozen. js d.j a. d.| s. d. 
White bone handles ......++++++) 110 86] 2 6 
Ditto balance handles...........- 20° 170 46 
Biack horn-rimmed shoulders....| 17 0 | 140 40 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles 120 90; 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 

and LAMPS,—W. 8. BURTON invites inspection 

of his stock of these, displ ayed in two large Show-rooms, 

Eack article is of guaranteed quality, and some are 

objects of pure vertu, the produce tions of the first manu 

facturers of Paris, from whom William 8. Burton imports 
them direct. 


Clocks, from...... 7s. Gd, to £25 





| 





| 





| Candelabra, from 13s. Gd. to 16 103, per pair. 
Bronzes, from .. 00 ++ oe..133. Ol. to 16 Lbs. | 
Lamps, moderateur, from., 6s.0d.tov 9 Os, 


BURTON, GENERAL 


IRONMONGER 


WW eonsisnise 


by appoint- | 


ment to H.L.t. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid, It conteins upwards | 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- | 


ing Silver and klectro-Plate, 
i . Dishes, Stoves, 





Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, IHlot-water 
Kenders, Marble himneypieces, Kitehen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-lrays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 


Ware, Turnery, Iron and 





| Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet 

hb s Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Vians of the Twenty 
large Show-roome, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 4,and 


early inspecti jit », 7,9 Regent street, Pall Mali. 
Tz LIGHTEST ARTICLES | for | 
SUMMER WEAR. 


THRESHER S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS. 
THRESHER'S INDIA TWD SUL, 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 
Sold only by Trresmer and GLeNNy, 152 
Dext door to Somerset House. 
N.B.—Lists of pric 


Strand, 


on application. 


GHIRTS—roRD's EUREKA SHIRTS, | 





* Need only be known to be appreciated.”—Zra. 
“7 “tg 
The most perfect-titting shirt made."—Odbserver. 
Six very superior quality for 45s. Price-lists aud in- 
Structious for self-ineasurement post free. 
Patentees, R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room 


by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 





acted from the “foaming billows,” is a boon to all who | 


Would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
Comfortabie seclusion of an apartment. Iss daily use is 
roductive of immense benetit in cases of rheumatism, 
ebility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 


Chemists everywhere in bags containing 71b., 14ib., 281)., | 


and upwards, 


TipMaN and Sox, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 


| 


| 


4 Newman street; 4, 5,anud 6 Perry's place; aud 1 New- 
man yard, Loudon 
YHANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
OKMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MopreRATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, aud 
other Ornaments, in a Show-roum erected expressly lor 

these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





Or GLASS CHANDELIELS, 
Wall Lights,and Mautel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 

and Candles, ‘lable Glass, &e, 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Giass Dessert Services tor 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English aud Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—show Kooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Mauufactory and Show Rooms, 

road street. Established Lov7. 


Nickel Silverand Britannia | 


| 


| 
| 


| Coats, Ranges—with ovens and boilers, ‘I 


MORE 


Ist Troop, lst Brigaie, Horse Artillery. 
2n 


” ” ” 
Sth ,, ” ” 
Head-Quarters __,, ” 
2nd Troop, 3rd_s,, % 


ard, ” ” 

Head-Quarters ,, ” 

Srd Company, Ist Tattalion, Foot Artillery (2nd 
Company, 2ud Battalion, attached). 

Head-Quarters —,, - 

3rd Company, 3rd Battalion ” 

Head-Quarters * 

Ist Company and Detachment 3rd Company, 4th 

Battalion, Foot Artillery. 

2nd Company, 4th Battalion, Foot Artillery. 

4th ,, ” ” 

4th ” 6th ° - 

Detachment of Artillery Recruits. 





Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

Ist Kuropean Bengal Fusiliers. 

2ud ly ” ” 

Applications from soldiers who belonged to those 
Corps (men now serving in Her Majesty's British regi- 
meuts excepted) must be addressed to the Military 
Secretary, India Oftice, Westminster, marked “ Prize 
Claim,” and must contain full particulars of Corps, 
Regimental Number, whether Pensioners or otherwise, 
&e., and be accompanied by a Certificate of entity 
from the Clergyman or some respectable householder of 
the parish in which the applicant resides. 

Applications from men who formerly belonge 1 to any 
of the before-mentioned Corps, but who have re-enlisted 
into and are now serving with regiments of Her Majesty's 
British Service, can only be received through the Officer 
commanding the Corps to which such men belony. 


EXCISE LICENCES. 
Iuland Revenue, Somerset House, 
ondon, 27th July, L864. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that by 
the Provisions of 27 and 28 Vic., c. 55, the Duties 
upon the following Licences, heretofore charge 
“STAMP DUTIES,” are declared to be * 
DUTIES,” and application for said Licences is in future 
to be made to the several Offivers of I’xcise in the 
respective Districts within which the Persous requiring 
them may reside :— 
Appraisers, 
House-Agents, 
Hawkers and Pedlars. 
Medicine (Patent) Sellers. 
By Order of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
WM. CORBET?, Secretary. 











Pawnbrokers. 

Plate, Sellers of Gold and 
Silver. 

Playing Cards, Sellers of. 


V. TOWEK. Kh. 

ALE of STORES.—By Order of the 
K Secretary of State for War, Mr. George Spillman 
will Sell by Public Auction, in the TOWER, on TUES- 
DAY, the 2nd AUGUST, 184, at 11 o'clock in the fore- 
noon precisely, the following Siores:— 

Fire Engiues, Blanket Corers—waterproof, Great 
*nis—cireular, 
Coppers, Accoutrements, ‘Tools—various, Old Lron and 
Steel. 

May be viewed at the Tower from 10 to 4 o'clock, the 
three days previous to the day of sale, and Catalogues 
may be had at the War Ojlice, Pall Mall; the Tower ; and 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 





T= STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Constituted by Special Acts of 
Parliament, Established 1825, 
Valuable privileges have been into the 
practice of life assurance by the Standard Company. 
The position of the Company is Very generaily Known, 
but the following particulars are importiut 
Accumulated fand, upwards of £2,100,000, : 
Annual income, upwards of one-third of a million 


sterling. 


introduced 





During the last twenty years upwards of 16,800 
persons have eflected assurance with th» Company, the 
sum assured being nearly £10,000,000 sterling 


Kvery information can be obtained on application at 
the Ullices of the Company. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
. IH. JONES WILLIAMS, Kesid mt secretary. 
London—82 King William street, [5.0 
Edinbargh—3 George street (Ilead Odice). 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by 
Injury caused by 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


| Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 


Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Aunual 

Payment of £3 to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURAN( ‘ COMPANY, 
64 Cornutt, Loxvos, E.C, 

THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 

Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 
way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at Ue Utlices, 10 
REGENT STREET, and 64 CORNHILL. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passeugers’ Assurance Company, empowered 
by 8} ecial Act of Parliament, 1549. 





= _— 


See A 
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HE WEST 


WAY and CANAL COMPANY.—Capital 


£400,000, in 16,000 Shares of £25 each. Deposit £1 


per Share on application, and £1 103, on allotment. Ni 


furtker call will be made before July 1, 1865. The 
liability of the shareholders will be limited by the Act to 


the amount of their Shares. 
ProvistonaL Directors, 
Major-General Studd, Oxton, Exeter, Chairman. 


At 
Edward Gem, Esq., merchant, Birmingham, and Belle | holders, held June 28th, 1°64, Sir Macdonald Stephenson 





Vue, Halesowen, Deputy-Chairman. 
Sampson Lloyd, Esq. (M 
James Deykin, Esq., Edgbaston. 

*John Brearley Payn, Esq., Birmingham. 

*James Watson, Esq., Birmingham. 

George B. Lloyd, l's1., the Bank, Birmingham. 
James Baldwin, Ksq., Breedon House, King’s Norton. 
J. Cornforth, } 











Mills, Erdington. 
Hector R. Cooksey, Fsq., Birmingham (Director of 
Elliott's Patent Sheathing aud Metal Company, 

Selly Ouk). 

* Directors of the Birmingham Banking Company. 

(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS, 
Birmingham—The Birmingham Banking Company. 
‘ie Messrs. Lloyds and Co. 
London—The London and Westminster Bank, 
Souicirors. 
Mr. John Richards, 2% ‘'emple street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Benjamin Soars, 40 Waterloo street, Birmingham. 
Enotneer—George Lee, Esq. 
Surveyor—Mr. Richard Clarke. 
BROKERS. 
Birmingham—Mr. Nathaniel Lea, 58 Bennett's hill, 
and Mr. W. J. Scott, 11 Waterloo street. 
London—Theodore Lloyd, Esq., 80 Old Broad street. 
Secrerary—Mr. David Malins, jun. 
Ofices—Temple buildings, 50 New street, Birmingham. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of 
giving to the inhabitants of the populous districts on the 
western side of Birmingham, including Harborne and 
Selly Oak, the railway accommodation of which they are 
at present deprived, avd which is so much needed ; to 
provide a better access to the town for the large and 
important traffic coming from the south-west by way of 
King’s Norton ; and also by means of a branch to the 
Stourbridge Extension Railway to bring the important 
coal-fields of East Worcestershire into immediate eon- 
nection with the best depét for that mineral in Birming- 
ham, viz., the Worcester wharf. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may 
be obtained at the offices of the Company, and of the 
Bankers, Brokers, aud Solicitors 











Form oF APPLICATION ror SHARES. 
To be retained by the Bankers, 
To the Directors of the West Birmingham Railway and 
Canal Company. 

GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your bankers the sum of 
being a deposit of £1 per share on shares 
in the above Company, I hereby request that you will 
allot me that number; and I agree to accept the same or 
any less number you may allot me; to pay to your 
bankers the further sum of £1 lls. per share on allot- 
ment, and to sign the Subscription Contract when 
required. WAS SRD siviv.ccces viceoese’ eésvses 
AGETOEE .ccccvceces eeeee 
Ocenpation,......e00- 
Date ..cccocsscsccccece 

















W EST BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY 
and CANAL COMPANY (Limited.) 
No further Applications for Shares in this Company 
will be received after this day (Saturday), July 30th, 
1864, at 4 o’clock p.m. By order, 


DAVID MALINS, jun., Secretary. 
Temple buildings, New street, Birmingham. 


GoN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
Anp CRAIG’S COURT, CHARING CROSS, 
LONDON. 














The attention of persons desirous of making a provi- 
sion for their Families by means of Life ance is 
directed to the paramount importance of resorting for 
that purpose to an Office of 


ESTABLISHED CREDIT, 





Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established 
Society to persons effecting Assurances now are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
Especially for Young Lives. 
PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE 
PROFITS, 
A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
payable in cash or applied in auginentation of the sum 
Assured or reduction of the Premiums, at the option of 
the Policy holder. = 


Policies effected before Midsummer, 1885, 
will participate in the Profits at the 
next Division. 

JAMES HARRIS, Acrvary. 


N.B.—Proposals are now received and Assurances 
may be effected at the oflice in Craig's court, as well as 
at the Chief Office in Threadneeiie street. 


Qourn 





AUSTRALIAN’ BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Every description of Banking business conducted 
with South Australia, New Souch Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zealand, upon curreut terms 
with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


BIRMINGHAM RAIL- 


rs. Lloyds, Foster, and Co.) | agreed to:— 


Berkeley Wire Works, Birmingham. 
8. A. Carpenter, Esq., Birmingham, and Birches Green 


(ISSUE OF FURTHER CAPITAL). 
, [NDIAN 
(LIMITED). 


) " ne 
ESTaBLISHED IN 1862, 


Railway in India. 





an Extraordinary General Meeting of Share- 
in the chair, the following Resolutions were unanimously 


1, That the Report of the Directors be approved and 
adopted, 
2. That the Directors be, and are hereby authorized to 
issue the remaining portion of the capital constituting 
the first issue of £250,000, upon such terms as they 
deem expedient. 








. That the Directors be, and are hereby authorized to 

e make such arrangements as they may think fit with 
the holders of the original “ Letters of Allotment” 
and “Scrip Certificates,” on which the sum of 2s. 
per share ouly has been paid. 

4, That the Directors be, au! are hereby empowered to 
proceed with the two new lines in the Bengal and 
Bombay Presideucies respectively, aud with such 
other short lines as the Directors may consider ad- 
visable, and for which the first issue of £250,000 will 
sullice. 

5. That the best thanks of the shareholders be given to 
the Chairman and Directors for their unceasing exer- 
tions to promote the interests of the Compary. 

The Board congratulate the shareholders upon the 
highly satisfactory results of the Chairaan’s recent 
personal Communications with the respective Govern- 
ments of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, under which the 
Company have secured most junpurlant Concessions from 
the Government of India. 











The Government subscribe from 25 to 30 per cent. of 
the capital in each case—the shareholders receive the 
whole of the protits—aud the concessions have been 
granted for the most rem rative lines in each 
residency, to be constructed and worked by the 
company upon the economical principles carried out on 
the Arconum line (now nearly completed), at a cost to 
the Company, including engines, rolling stock, and all 
expenses, of £3.00) per mile. This company’s engines 
and rolling stock will be repaired, when necessary, at the 
| workshops of the railway companies with which the 
| lines are connected. 


















The Arconum line in Madras, the Barsee line in 
Bombay, and the Mozutferpore line in Bengal, will be 
the first lines completed,—three lines specially sel 
for their existing large trattie in goods and passengers. 


The shareholders will readily appreciate the value of 
these privileges, and of the prospects, in a country of 
enormous passenger and goods traftic, uf their light aud 
cheap lines, which, it is now ascertained from experience, 
can be made for a sum, which, at ouly £20 per mile per 
week earnings, will yield from 18 to 20 per cent. on the 
capital invested. 





The shares are £5 each, with £2 per share paid upon 
them, and interest at 5 per cent. is paid, during con 
struction, uuder the Company's regulations. 

The Board now invite public attention to this under- 
taking, and are prepared to receive applications for the 
remaining shares, addressed to the Secretary, at the 
Office of the Company, 62 Moorgate street, London, E.C., 
or to the Brokers, Messrs, J. and J. Whitehead, 8 Muvor- 
gate street, and Lewis H. Haslewood, Esq., Founder 
court, Lothbury, where copies of the reports may be ob- 
tained on application. By order of the Board, 

M. R. SCOTT, Secretary. 
papas TRAMWAY COMPANY 
| (Limited) —ISSUF of FURTHER CAPITAL— 

NOTICE I3 HEREBY GIVEN that the SHARK 
LIST tor the Issue of Further Capital will be CLOSED 
on MONDAY, the Ist August. 

By order, M. R. SCOTT, Secretary, 

62 Moorgate street, July 2, 1864. 














b fag ing and LEGAL and COM- 

MERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

18 King William street, City. 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th May 
last, a Reversionary Bonus of over £62,000 was appro- 
printed to the Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 

The Accumulated Funds exceed... .. ..+-£410,000 

The Annual Income is over .... 70,000 

The Claims by Death paid exceed ° 310,000 

Bonuses declared ....cce.cceee cesecscccece 145,000 





Every description of Life Assurance business trans- 
acted. 

Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Pro- 
perty. Life and Reversionary [utevests, &c., and also to 
Assurers on Personal Security. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


cae DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
3! Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital £2,000,000. 
BANKERS. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Limited) ; 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, and Co., the Union Bank of 
London. 

Approved Bankers ’and Mercantile Bills discounted 
and advances made upon negotiable securit y. 

Money received on deposit, at call,and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms,as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G, BONE, Secretary. 


CORDIAL MEDICINE, A ‘Tonic 
and a Restorative. 

Dr. LAING'S ESSENTIAL SPIRIT of MELISSUS, 
To be had of Wholesale Medieine Vendors, and all 
respectable Chemists, &c., throughout the Country, in 
Bottles at 2s. 9d. each. Full Directions for use on 





TRAMWAY COMPANY 


For the purpose of constructing Cheap Branch Lines of 


ee 
YHE RINCHINTONG Ry 
COMPANY (Limited), 
DARJEELING, NORTHERN BENGAL, 
Incorporated under the Joint Stock Companies 
. Act of 1862, — 

Capital, £60,000, in 6,000 shares of £10 each, w; 

: yibidy to increase. ith Power 
First Issue £30,000, in 3,000 shares of £10 e 

£1 per share to be paid on application and 2 yop 
ment. No call to exceed £2 per share, or be mad wf 
less intervals than three mouths, Cat 

DIREcTORS, 

Major-General H. P. Burn (late of the Indian gery; 
94 Inverness terrace, Bayswater. ervice), 

Herschel Dear, Esq., Lower Norwood, and of Mongh 
Bengal. m 

R. C. Lepage, Esq., Ada Lodge, Tulse Hill (R ¢ 

Lepage, and Co., Calcutta and London), 

Heury de Mornay, Esq., Westbourne Grovyg North 
Buyswater, late Managing Director of the Assay 
Company, in ludia. 

Heury Smith, Esq., North terrace, Camberwell, 

George Turnbull, Esq., C.E., 33 Craven Hill Gardens 
(iate of Caleuttn). ’ 

William Turck, Esq., (Turck, Barclay, and Co., 22 OY 
Broad street). 





BANKERS. 
The Agra and Masterman's Bank, No. 35 Nicholas lane. 

Lombard street, Loudon. . 

SouiciTor. 
W. D. H. Oclme, Esq., 221 Gresham House, Old Broa 
street. 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. Froom Brothers, Change alley, Cornhill. 
OFFICES. 
164 Fenchurch street, City. 
SECRETARY. 
A. B. Tietkens, Esq. (pro tem.) 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 

This Company is formed for the purpose of cultivgt. 

ing and manufacturing Tea on three valuable Estates 
situated in the district of Darjeeling, in Bongal, 
The whole of the lauds are held upon freehold tenure 
and will therefore be the property of the Company or its 
possessors in perpetuity, taisis an advantage which few 
of the other exisung Tea Companies possess. 

The property consists of nearly 2,000 acres of land: 
1,350 acres of which are in a riag fence, and the remain. 
der in tive patches, all within a short distance of the 
main holding; 206 acres of these lands are already 
cleared and filled with Tea plauts, cousisting solely of 
the Assaim und hybrid varieties. Sixty-five acres of thesg 
gardens are just coming into beariny, Consisting of two 
and three-year-old plants, and the remaining Li acres 
are planted throughout with seedlings of one year old, 
In two seasons from the present time a crop of not 
less than 16,0 0 lbs. of Tea will be realized; and whea 
the whole of the existing gardens are in fu!l bearing their 
annual produce will amount to at least 60,000 Ibs, of 
Lea. 

It is proposed to make annual extensions of the cult. 
Vation uutil it shall be augmented to three times ity 
present adrea—or, say 600 acres—which in full bearing 
will yield a crop of not less than 180,000 Ibs. of Tea; and 
at the most imoderate calculation, a net profit of £6,000 
a year. 

The sum of £50,000 realized on the first issue of 
Shares, will pay fur the Estates and atford ample means 
to bring the cultivation up to an area of 600 acres in full 
bearing, upon which a permanent annual net profit of 
not less than 20 per cent. may fro: that time forward be 
relied on. The estimate of these results has been very 
carefully made by a gentleman practically experienced 
in the management of Tea Plantations ; and as other 
Companies have already greatly exceeded this per-cent- 
age of profit, it will not appear too sanguine to anticipate 
chat equally favourable results will attend this enterprise, 
the Veudors guarantee a dividend of 5 per ceat. for 
the iirst two years, after which the crops will be suff- 
cient to yield progressively larger dividends out of the 
profits realized over the cost of their production, until 
the whole of the gardens shall have attained maturiy 
giving a MaXxiMuns return. 

There is no lack of labour locally available for the 
cultivation of the lands. 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Application for 
Shares may be obtained from the Brokers, or at the 
Ollices of the Company, and at the Baukers’, where 
every required information will be given. 

In case of no allotment of shares being made the 
deposit will be return-d in full. 


- HE NEW CLUB 
CoMMITTEE. 
LORD MUSKERRY, | Dr. Beattie 
































(Limited). 


Chairman Major-General Downing 
Admiral Sir Alexander Ar- | Lord Nigel Kennedy 
buthnott | Captain Knollys 
Captain Addison Viscount Malden 
Lord George Beauclerk | Sirf. G. A. Parkyns, Bart. 
Temporary Ofices—33 Pall Mall, S.W. 
This Club is to be erected on the scale of the Carlton. 
and Reform Clubs, in Pall Mall. ‘Tbe proposed name of 
the Club will be submitted to the first General Meeting 
of members, Several new features conducive to the 
cumfort and accomm pdation of the members will be in- 
troduced, including a s.rangers’ room aud an extensive 
suite of sleeping apartments. In order to avoid all 
responsibility ty individunl members the Club has been 
constituted under the Limited Liability Companies 
Act, 1582. 
A temporary Club House has been taken which will be 
opened early in August. 
Forms of application for membership may be obtained 
of the Secretary, at the Offices of the Club, or at the 
Union Bank, 4 Pall Mall East 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitue 
tions, more especially fur Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by all respectable Chemiststhroughout 








wrappers enclosing the Bottles. 
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to the Liberal cause is well known to 
» always adv cated and supported 
those liber: al pri iwiples whieh have tend d so materially 
to promo te th prosperity of eli elasses in the counts 
and at the Same time have added strength and securit 
to the constitution. : i aaa 

The position o of Chief Magistrate, in which the favour 
of wy fellow-citizer shas oon ed me, encourages me to 
pope ‘that I may be honoured with the contidence of the 
electors, who may feel assure I thatin entrusting tome 
the onerous res P msibilities and duties of their represen- 
nog in Parliament, those resp nsibilities will ever be 
kept in view, } luties earnestly and faithfully 





the electors 





aud th se dut 
discharged.—I am, Ge ntlemen, yours very faithfully, 

WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 
Mansion House, July 25, 1s 


wenicat AL.—W ANTE D, a MEDICAL 





PUPIL in a large London Practice, offering a 
first-clas $s aante inity of learning every br: inch of the 
profession. 

Apply, eit! r by letter ory 

otidionbery. City. 

p t= < eon tad 
NIVEKSITY of ST. ANDREW'S. 
A VACANCY having occurred in the PROF ES 
SORSHIP of MORAL FHILOSOPHY in this Uni- 
versity (by the de ath of Professor Ferrie:), itis hereby 
announced that the U niver's ity Court will proceed, in 
the course of the mouth of September next, to fill up the 
vacancy. 

Letters of Application and Testimonials must be for- 
warded to STUART GRACH, Esq., St. Andrew's, Secre- 
tary to the University Court, on or before Ist September. 

St. Andrew's, 15th July, 1864. 


D®» NMARK- HILL GRAMMAK 


rsonally, to Mr. ORRIDGE, 





SCHOOL, near London. 
Principal C. P. M a. B.A., Fellow of University 
ney London, 





At the above Perce: school boys of all ages from 
seven to eighteen receive a careful and thorough educa - 
tion, regulated so as to prepwre them either for the 
liberal professi for commercial pursuits. The 
utmost attention is paid to the domestic comfort of the 
boys. The house is very large, and 1s surrounded by 
above seven acres of land, the greater part of which is 
occupied by the playgrounds and cricket-tield. The 
youngest pupils form a separate preparatory department. 
School will re-open on Tuesday, 13th September. The 
Principal will be at home by September 16. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application at the 
school, or of Messrs. Relfe Brothers, 150 Aldersgate 
street, London. 


is or 

















ee EDWARD VIL.’s GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, Southampton, 
Head Master. W. Hawnkry, B.A., Oxon. Roarders 
are received by the Assistant-Master, Mr. WADDINGTON, 
B.A., Oxon. Terms inclusive, 35 to 45 guineas. 


For particulars apply to Mr. WappineTron, Old Yacht 


House, Southampton. 


(pas DOVER PARK, 
ILANTS. 


GWYNN, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford 
of Marlborough College), 


The Rev. T. 
(late Assistant Master 
eight to fifteen years, and prepares them specially for 


Marlborough College, and generally for the other Public 
Sehor is. 


Reference is kindly permitted to the Rev. G. G 
Rrad ey, Master of Marlborough College; the Rey. C. 
R Conybeare, Itchenstoke Vicarage, Alresford, Hents 


of Christ Chureh, Oxford) ; 
South Lill Rectory, Callington, 


(late Student and Tutor 
the Rev. F. V. Thornton, 
Cornwall. 
Jaclusive terms, 
Address Rev. T. 
dever Station. 


T WO PRIZE MEDALS.— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'SS ten guinea best mo- 
Tocco or russia silver-titted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
beg. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guines, silver-titted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. 
— a Tourist’s writing-case. The one guiuea travelling 
ag. The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. James's street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn, street. 


Sixty Guineas per annum. 


GWYNN, Canudover Park Michel. 








SAUCKE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
W ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This} delicious coudiment, pronounced by Con- 
Loisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Perrins’ 
uames are ou the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE, 

*.* Sold Wholesale aud for Export, by the P roprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. C Ross and BLACKWELL 
Messrs. Barctay aud Sons, London, &e., 
Giocers and Oilman unive really. 
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| 
| 
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hich has app 
The letter ¥ l ten 
Times, from our pee ntati “ds Sir Ja MNOS 
ke, announ i etiring from Parha- 
Duke, venders it nece : re-ponse shoul be 
oy ty me t to the } of those who have 
nt that r sho ud pro an unworthy represen 
bo ne the great interests entrusted to a Member of 
tiv g “Spee 
Parliament for the of London. 
Ibeg t0 re you that I should esteem it an honour 
, t ; a | 
yy the representatives in the House of Com- 
se for the City of L ondon, having for many years | 
s fk } ; ‘ 
9 actively engaged in the public aifiirs of the City, 
erested in its trade and commerce. 





| Stokes on Memory. 
and Musical Entertainment daily at 4 and 9. 


RECEIVES PUVILS into his house from the ages cf | 





| 


&e., and by | 


| CLASSICAL 


‘\GHAM TRIENN 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


‘IAL! 








MSS PALMER, 


MR. SIMS REEVES, 
ME. W. H. CUMMINGS, 


AND 
SIGNOR MARIO. 





ais ' Th 


Now ready, demy 8vo., price 


6s. G1., free by post. 


and Pheno- 


Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 


its Nature, Varieties, 





IN AIP OF THE ird Edition. By Leo H. Grinpos. 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPILAL, » those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
On the Cth, 7th, 8th, and %&h of SEPTEMBER, 1-64, | | tectuat powers, these very thou rhuful and beautifully 
written reficetions wil! be a welcome boon, and the 
PRESIDENT. | Source long afterwards, we may rest avsured, of many 
TUE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LICHFIELD. | fruitful nicditations and pleasant mem-ries."—Sun, 
. os = London: F. Pirmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, 
Prrxciran Vocanists mare 
MADEMOISELIE TITlEN Just pub) ‘lishes 1, crown Svo., price 5s., free by post. 
MADAME RUDERSDOREF, | i IDDEN SPRINGS. sy =JOSEPR 
MADAME LY! MMENS-SHERRINGTON, | Parker, DD, of Cay endis Chapel, Manchester. 
, AND x * All seems as if it were orien with a] ieil of light. 
MADEMOISELLE ADELINA PATIL. | - There is no speaking for speaking’s sake, no dis- 
_- | play « fany kind, every wo im is an arrow directed to the 
MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY | marh.’—Z itiskh Standard 
we London: F. Pirm an, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


5s., the Second Edition 
revised, 


NLEDILUVIAN HISLORY and 


| 4 NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 
’ we owr early portions of the Book of Genesis critically 
MR. NTLEY a MR. WEISS. examined and explained. By the Rey. E. D. Rexpeu. 


ARABELLA GODDARD. 
. SAINTON, 


Solo Pianoforte, MADAME 
Solo Violin, M 


Organist, MR. STIMPSON, 
Conductor... .- Oueanere «.. MR, COSTA. | 
OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 
BE: PRG ccccocesessness26seeee - Mendelssohn. 


WE DNtESDAY MOKNID NG, 
NAAMAN.... (An Oratorio)... 
Composed expressly for the oceasion, 
TUURSDAY MORNING 
MESSIAH ..... oe 
F I IDAY MORNING, 
MOUNT or OLIVES ° © 
SERVICE n G.... 
SOLOMON ..... 
TUE SDAY EVENING. 
A Mis ELLANEOUS Concenr, Ci 
A (The Bride of Dunkerron) 
OVER TURE..(La Gazza Ladra). 
P. FE. CONCERTO ry D MINOR ... Mendelssohn. 
SELLE re riONS rrom OPERAS, &e., &e. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
A Granp Coxcenrtr ComMPpnristne 
A HYMN OF PRAISE (Lob-gesang) Mendelssohn. 
OVERIURE......(Muryanthe).. Weber. 
DUE?I—PIANOFORTE and VIOLIN 
VoCAL SLECTIONS, &e. 
NING.—A Miscellaneous Concert. 
COMPRISING 
CANTATA......002- (Kenilworth).... A.S, 
Composed expressly for the Occasion, 
GRAND CONCERTO PiIALOFORTE 
OVERTURE .. (William Tell).... Rossini. 
SELECTIONS K ix OM OPERAS, ke, &e. 
FRIDAY EVENING. 


eee - 


t? 
ee tee Jost 


eve0e Handel 
Beethoven. 
Mozart, 
Hiandel 


ee 





IMPRISING 
Jleury Smart 
Rossini. H 








THURSDAY EVE 


Sullivan 


ELIJAH .... Mendelssohn. 








Parties requiring d-tailed Programmes of the Per- 
formances may have them forwarded by post on or after 
Monday, the lst of August (with any other information 
desired) on application to Mr. Henry Howell, Seer tary 
to the Committee, 29 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 

J. 0. MASON, 


Festival Committee, 








Chairman of the 


poe se POLYTECHNIC, 


Patron, TLR. the Prince of Wales. 





London: F. Pio Mas, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Pr.ce 6d. 
AN D.—litman’s Phonographic 


, post free, 7d. 


GHorrH, 


Teacher, 3l0th Thousand. 
London: F, Pirman, 2) Paternoster row, London, 
EC. 
iB PDLAC “KWOC OOD'S - “MAGAZIN NE, for 
AUGUST, 1834. No. DLXXXVL. Price 2s. 6d 


CONTENTS, 
Tony But'er.—Part XL 
Lewes's Aristotle. 
Victor Hugo on Shakespeare. 
Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and Women, and other 
Tiings in General.—Part VIL 
Chronicles of Carlingford: The Perpetual Curate.— 
Part XIV. 
The Public Schools Re sporl—IL, 
Art. 
Giulietta. 
The Vote of Censure. 
Wii.iaM BLackwoop and Sons, E dinburgh and Lond 


‘PHE LAW M AGAZINE and L: AW 
REVIEW for August, being No. 34 of the United 
New Series, is this day published, price 5.s., and con- 
tains:—1, Audience, Preaudience, and Preeedeuce at the 
Punishment of Death, Tue Royal Commis- 
v Contiibutory Negligence. A Law Lay.—4, 
The Veers, Baronets, Knigits, and Landed Geutry, and 
- Books about them.—5, Bribery at EKlections.—6, 
on Inclosures.—7, Justices’ of thie Peace Proce- 
i Bill —1, Twiss end Wheaton on International 
Liw.—9, The Principle of Patents.—10, A Neglected 
bact.—I1, Law Reporting.—12, The Indian and Ameri- 
can Codes,—Notices of New Books: Events of the 
(Quarter, &e. 
Burrerworrns, 7 Fleet street, 
law Publishers 
pe ART JOURNAL, for AUGUST 
(price 2s. 61), coutains three Line Eugravings, 
viz.— 

Bemetetie on of Andrew Marvell, by J. Stane ™, after 
C. Landseer, .A.— Approach to Venice, by J. C. Army- 
tage, aa J. M. W. Turner—A Spanish Boy y, by A. 
Binuchard, after Murillo. 

The literary contributions include :—Wedgwood and 
Etruria, by L. Jewitt, PLS.A.. illustrated,— National 


ITarrow and Rugby. 
Bboy 








‘ouke 


Loudon ; lier Majes:y's 





The Christi gory of “The Kuiaht Watchi : Gallery and Royal Acad -my,—British Artists: William 
Barker apne mn es G soe a ‘. par | James Grant, by James Datlorue, illustrate l—Almanac 
The Ghost of the Diving Bell, tleinke’s patent diving | of ‘he aan onrd ad aut bes * oe “> 4 
dress—The Lilliputian Ghost, a few inches high, in Rev. J. G reat —History of Caricature, by 

‘ ad Wright, iiustrated,— The Exhibition in Dublin 


Professor Pepper's New Ghost Lecture Entertainment | 
(John Henry Pepper and Henry Dircks joint inventors). | 
Mr. G. W. Jester’s Ventriloquial | 
Mr. George Buckland’s New Romantic | 
Open 12 
to 5,and7tol0 Admission (Saturday Mornings inelu- 
sive) ls. N.B.—The ey is always open. 


Entertainment. 











PHOTOGRAPHIC ENTHIBI r ION.— 

‘ The TENTH ANNUAL EXUIBITLON of the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is now open fron 1) till 
6, at the Gallery, 43 Pall Mall. Admission, ls. ; catalogue, 
6d. 





AY NTHROPOGLOSSOS.—NOW OPEN 

This extraordinary Mechanical Phenomenon, 
rivalling vature herself in its vocal and eloe ut iouary 
powers, is exhibited DAIL Y at 12,1. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, and 
9 o'clock, at ST. JAMES'S HALL, Pice adilly. Admis- 
sion, ls. The press has prensemend it to be the wonder 
of the world. 


per R E PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&e., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, 
pure and whvlesome. See Lancet and Dr, Hussali’s 
Report. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Parveyors to the Queen, ; 
Soho square, London. 
May be obtained from all Grocers ani Oilmeu. 











PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ALK. 
i pBY AN T and MAY'S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisouous, and, iguit- | 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great | 
protection against accidental fires. | 

Whitechapel road, London, E. | 








Observe the Trade Mark—au Ark. 


Cc hateaubriand s Atala, illustrated,—A Decorated Church 
in Ireland—lortrait Painting in England, by Peter 
Cunningham, F.S.A.,—The Oil Wells of Annerica, by 
Profe-sor Archer, iliustratel,— The Art-Wockman's 
Position, &e., &e. 

London : 


THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? 

is a thought often Occurring to literary men, 

public characiers, and persons of benevulent intentions. 

An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, a 

Specimen Book of Types, and information tor authors, 
seut on application, by 

Ricnarp ) BaRRE tT, 13 Mark lane, 


Fe or . S ore HILDREN. 
gurer "AITIFULL 
The * Let Press,” 

For the Employment of Women, 
i4 Princes street, Hanover aquare. 


James S. Virti 38, 26 Ty y lane, 





Tondon. 








“hth I: “diti m, , loth Thousand, price 25 6d.; 


32 stamps. 
ISEASES of the SKIN; a Guide to 
Illustrated by 


their Treatment aud Prevention 
Cases. By Tomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 2la 
Charlotte street, Fitzroy square, 

*Mr. Huut has transferred these diseases from the 
incurable class to the curable.”"—Lancet, 
T. Ricuanns, 37 Great Quee n street, W.C, 


post free, 


London : 





TONIC BITLERS. 
ATERS' QUININE WINE, the most 


\ palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; an 
une jualled stomachic, and a gentile stimulant. 3 ld by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, aud others, at 30s, a 
dozen, 

Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin's lane , 
Cannon street, Loudon. 


Wholesale Agents, E. Lew:s and Co., Worcester. 
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SPECTATOR. 
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Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


VACATION TOURISTS 


AND 
NOTES of TRAVEL in 1562-3. 
Edited by Francis GALTON, 
“The Art of Travel,” 
CONTENTS. 
% RIDE in PALESTINE. 


Author of &e. 


By the Rev. 





1, A WINTE 


H. Bb. ‘Tristram. 

2. FISH-CULTURE in FRANCE. By James G° 
Jertram, HMsq. 

3. The TURKS of CONSTANTINOPLE. By Charles 
Mileolin Kennedy, Esq. 


By Lady Duff-Gordon. 
William George Clark, 


\PE. 


the Rey. 


from the C 


4, LETTERS 
5, POLAND. By 
M.A. 
The REPUBLIC of PARAGUAY. By David 
Powell, Ksq. 
7. SINAT. By 


o 





Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt. 


8. The ANCIENT SHELL MOUNDS of DENMARK, 
By Mrs. Lubbock. 
9. The MEDICAL SERVICE of the FEDERAL 


ARMY. By Charles Mayo, M.A 

. The CHURCH and PEOPLE of SE RVIA. 
Rev. W. T. Grieve. 

. WILDERNESS JOURNEYS in NEW BRUNSWICK. 
By Lis Excellency the Hon. Arthur Gordon. 

“ A volume of travels richer in interest than this has 

rarely been published.”—Athenxum. 


London and Cambridge. 


by the 


_ 


~ 
— 


Macmi.an and Co., 





Next week will be published. 
POLISH EXPERIENCES 
DURING the INSURRECTION 
By W. H. Buttock, 


Late Daily News Correspondent in Poland. 





London and Cambridge. 


MAcMILLAN and Co., 





feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


OF THE GUNS; 


TENNENT 


This day is published, 
ANOTHER STORY 
OR, 
EMERSON 
AND THE 
WHITWORTH GUN. 
By the “FRASER” REVIEWER. 


MacmI..an and Co., 


SIR 


London and senna 





ME ona Mrs. Ss. C. HALL’S i AND- 
BOOKS for IRELAND. 


A WEEK at KILLARNEY, Illustrated 
Engravings on steel, from drawings by ‘ 
R.A., and W. H. Bartlett, 91 Engravings on wood, aud 
2 Maps, price 8s 

DUBLIN and WICKLOW. Tilustrated _ an Engray- 
ing on Sceel, by ‘IT. Creswick, 57 gTavivgs on 
Wood, and 4 Maps, price 2s. 6d. 

The NORTH and GIANT'S CAUSEWAY, 
with an Engraving on Steel, by ‘T. 
Engravings ou Wood, wud 4 Maps, price 2s. 61. 

The WEST and CONNAMARA. Illustrated with an 
Engraving ou Steel, by T. Creswick, 80 Engravings 
on Wood, and 3 Maps, price 2s. 6d. 

By the same Author. 

SOUTH WALES, the WYE, and the COAST. 
ted, 21s. 

The THAMES, 


Virtue, Brornens, and Co., 1 Amen Corner. 


with 12 
Illustrated 


Iilustra- 


Illustrated, 15s. 


London: 


M*¢ MILLAN N’S MAGAZINE. 
No. LVIIL, (For AUGUST, 1864), Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 

1, The Hillyars and the Burtons: a Story of Two Fami- 
lies. By Henry Kingsley, Author of ‘Austin 
Elliot,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 

Chapter XLL—Emma's Work 
for her. 

” XLIIL.—Emma astonishes a good many Peo- 
ple: the Members of her Family 
in particular, 

” XLIL—t = a gives the Key to the Land- 





begins to be cut out 


* XLIV. =—Sutans Berton! s Story : our Voyage, 
with along Description of some 
other Fish that we saw. 

” XLYV.—Gerty in Society. 


2. Recruiting for the Army. By Captain W. W. 
Knollys. 

3. The Abbot of Innisfallen: a Killarney Legend. By 
William Allingham. 

4. Whately, Newman, and “Phenakism.” 

5. Sonth-Slavonie Churches.—The Serbian. 

6. The Distribution and Value of the Precious Metals 
in the Sixteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. By 
'T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 

7. Leonard Horner. 

8. A Son of the Soil. Part IX, 

9. Twitight in the North. 

10. A Gossip about Lochfyne and Herrings. By J. G, 


Bertram. 

11 bes sign Short at Wimbl: 
Yul. IX. handsomely bor 
MACMILLAN and Co., 

Sold by all Bo 

Stations. 


ion. 
ind in cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
Londou and Cambrid 


ksellers, Newsagents, and at all Rail way 


of 1863-4. | 


I’. Creswick, | 


Creswick, 90 | 


| BISHOP BUTLER'S GEOGRAPHY and 
ATLASES. 





ce 10s. 
pric 


royal 8vo., p 


Now ready, in 
Maps), 


royal 4to. (full size of the 
YISHOP Bt TLE 
3 MODERN GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, en- 
larged to 33 full-coloured M Ups, drawn and engraved on 
steel by E. Wetter, F.R.G.S.; with a copious Index. 
Edited by the Author's Sun, the Rev, T, BurLe R, M.A., 
F.R.G.S, 
“There are several im- 
provements in this edition 
| of Bishop Butler's ** Atlas 
of Modern Geography.” 
New maps have been added, 
the old ones corrected ac- 


15s. 6d. cloth. 


the price of the whole has 
been reduced. The execu- 
tion of the maps does Mr. 
Weller great honour; 

has combined distinctness 
with fullness most suc¢ 


cess- 


cording to the present | fully; the mountains and 
| state of geographical know- | rivers are — remarkably 
ledge; and last not least ' clear.”—Athenwun. 





BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN GEO. 
GRAPHY; comprising twelve full-coloured Maps, 
selected from the Modern Atlas. Royal 8vo., price 43. Gd. 
half-bound. 

BUTLER'S ATLAS of ANCIENT 
enlarged to twenty-four full-coloured Maps; 
plete Index. Royal 8vo., price 123. halt-bonnd ; 
dto, price 12s. cloth. 

BUTLE JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT GLO- 
GRAPHY; comprising ten full-coloured Maps, selected 

| from the Ancient Atlas. Royal 8vo., price 43. 6d. half- 
bound, 

BUTLER'S GENERAL 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 
coloured Maps; with two Ludexes. 
half-bound. 

BUTLER'S GROGRAPHICAT, COPY-BOOKS, or 
MAP PROJECTIONS, Ancieut and Modern. Oblong 
4to., price 43. each Set; or 7s. Gd. together, 

| BUTLER'S MODE RN GEOGRAPHY; 
New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. 
price 4s, cloth, 

| BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPH 
New Edition, corrected from the best authorities. 
8vo., price 4s, cloth. 

The ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in 1 
vol., price 7s, 6d. 

London: Lon@MAN, GREEN, and Co., 


GEOGRAPHY ; 
with a com- 
or royal 








ATLAS of ANCIENT and 
enlarged to fifty-seven full- 
Royal 4tv., price 22s, 





an entirely 
Post 8yo., 


Y; an entirely 
Post 


Paternoster row. 

















SCHOOL HISTORIES by the AUTHOR of “AMY 
HERBERT 
Revised Fdition, in feap. 8vo., prico 3s. 61. cloth. 


FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, 
ve from the Siege of Troy, n.c. 1184, to the Destrue- 
tim of Corinth, p.c, 146, By the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert.” 

Historical works by the same Author. 

The CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, from 
the Foundation of Rome, z.c. 753, to the Fall of 
ea under Titus, a.p. 70. Eleventh Edition, 
28. tn 

ANCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, ASSYR! 
| BABYLONIA, with Two coloured Maps, price tis. 
London: LoNGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 


> and 


ip 
| FRENCH READING-BOOKS by the AUTHOR of 
| “AMY HERBERT.” 

The Third Edition, in crown 8vo., price 53. 
XTRAITS CHOISIS des AUTEURS 


1 
| 14 MODERNES; or, Advanced French Reading. 


Book, comprising pieces of considerable length, selected 
| from the best writers with a view to sustain the Pupil’s 
intended prineipa'ly for the 
By the Author of “ Amy 


interest in each Exercis e, 
use of Young Ladies’ Schools. 
Heibert.” 

Also, a Revised dition in crown &vo., price 3s. 6d, 

CONTES FACILES, a Selection of 
Amusing Stories from Modern French Writers, in- 
tended to give Little Girls an interest in reading when 
they are beginning to understand the Language, and to 
precede in use “ Extraits Choisis.” 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





KNOWLEDGE for the YOUNG. 

A New Edition, in 18mo., price One Shilling. 

HE STEPPING-STONE to KNOW- 
3 LEDGE, comprising several hundred Questions 
and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the 
capacity of the Youthful Mind. By A Moruer. 
In the same Series, price 1s. each, Steppiug-Stones to 
Knowledge, Second Series, { [4 ne a ls. 

Is. Music, 

} English History, ls. 
| English Gramunar, Is. 
a | French Conversation and 
Grecian History, 1s. Pronunciation, 1s. 
French History, 1s. j Animal and Ve, getable Phy- 
Bible Knowledge, 1s. siology, Ls. 
NATURAL HISTORY of the VERTEBRATE 

MALS. 2 Paris, 1s. each. 
piteniatcac GaeEen, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Biography, 1s. 
Geography, 1s. 
Roman History, Is. 


ANI- 


London: 


SLATER'S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
‘ATP - y 
S® INTENTLA CHRONOLOGIC., 
being a complete system of Ancient and Mo lern’ 
Chronology : = 
Introductory Lessons on | of France, Dates useful to 
Dates in general, Chrono- | Artists, Dates useful to 
logy betore Christ, Chrono- | Musicians, Dates useful in 
logy after Christ, Chrono-] the Medical Profession, 
logy necessary in the Study | Dates for the History of the 
of Ecclesiastical History,| Mast Indies, 
Dates connected = with | Chronological 
Science and Literature,| tained in Familiar 
Chronology for the Hist anc teuces. 
By Mrs. Hexry Starer, Author of 
Geography.” New Bi ti 








Table con- 
Sen- 





“Lessons in 








SCHOOL 
6d. Lalf-bound; or 


’S ATLAS of 


General | 


n, area and much enlarged. | 


- a 
GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS by WILLIAM HUGHEs 
F.RGS. ' 

Tu feap. 8vo, with Six Coloured Maps, price 7, 7s. 6, 


A. MANUAL of GHOGRAPRY 
PHYSICAL, INDI STRI AL, and POL 
For the Use of Schools and Colleges. New & ATICAL, 
vised throughout up to the present date. By W, Hours, 
F.R.G.S,, Professor of Geography in King’s Coj] 
in Quee 's Colles ze, London. omege and 
Orin ( Part L—furope, price 33. 64. cloth, 
2 Parts (| Part I.—Asia, Africa, America, & Australia, 4g, 
’ 
eG 3 nist 
ms oy ROGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY, pricg 
A MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, price 9g, 
AM ane AL of MAT.ALE MATICAL GE OGRAPHY, 
price 43. 6d. 
rhe CHILD'S FIRS? GEOGRAPRY, price 94, 


The GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE 
price 9d. : 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERs, 





price 9d. 


LONGMAN, GR&EN, and Co., Paternoster row, 


Loudon: 
CONTANSEAU'S FRENCH and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES, 
The Seventh Edition in post 8vo., pric? 103. 61. bound 


NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 
a of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 
By Leon Contranseau, French Examiner for Military 
aud Civil Appointments, &e. 

Also, by Mr. ¢ md Edition, price 53, 

POCKET FRENCH Des rIONARY, being a carefal 
Abridgment of the Author's * Practical French and 
English Dictionary,” retaining all the most usefal fea. 
tures of the original work condensed into a much 
smaller Volume. 

Of these two works, the | ginners, tourists, and tra 
larger or “ Practical Dic-| vellers, aims at tne utmost 
tionary,” intended mainly} conciseness of de finition, 
for the use of schools, con- | while it still retains for 
tains a more full vocabu-| general use the features 
lary, together with many | of accuracy, ¢ in pleteness, 
phrases and idioms which] and orderly arrangement 
are necessarily excluded | to which the immediate and 
from the plan of a pocket | enduring siuecess of tha 


JONTANSEAU, Seck 


volume. The ** Pocket Dic- |*‘* Practical Dictionary ” jg 
tionary,” adapted for be- | fairly attributable. 
London: LonamMan, Greey, and Co., Paternoster row. 








COLENSO'S ARITHMETICAL and MATHEMA- 
TICAL SCHOOL > JOKS. 
New elition (1804), thoroughly revised. with the addition 
of Notes and Mxamination papers, in L2mo., price 43, 6d, 
RITHMETIC d signed for the use of 
i SCHOOLS, to which is alded a Chapter on 
Decimal Coinage. By the Right Rey. J. W. CoLexso, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Natal. 
Also, by Bishop CoLrnso, revised editions. 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENT ARY ARITHMETIC, 
18mo., 1s. 9d.; or, with answers, 2s. 3d ; or in five parts 
separately, as follows: ~— 
1. Text-book, 6d. Fractions, Doe 
2. Examples. Part T. Simple id. 
Arithmetic 5. Auswers to the Examples, 





imals, &c., 


o 






3. Examples. PartIT. Com-! with Solutions of the 
pound Arithmetie, 4d. more difficult questions, 
4. Examples. Part LI 3. 


0, 12s. 6d. 
43.64, KEY, 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBR 


4, one volume, 8 
Pr art I 12mo. 


” ” 

vm - Hunter's Q:testions on Part 
24. 61, 

” ” Part IT. 12mo. 6s. KEY, 5s. 


“a 18mo. 1s. td. KEY, 2s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES in ALGE BRA, 12mo, 2s. 6. 
EUCLIDand PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d., with KEY, 6s. 6d. 
The above PROBLEMS, with KlY, 33.6.1, without KEY, 
ls. 

TRIGONOMETRY. PartlI 
n Part IL. 23. 6 


Ss. 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. 
1 KEY, 53 
and Co., Paternoster row. 


London: LoNGMAN, GREEN, 


SCHOOL-BOOKS by REY. H. 

GRAVE WILKINS. 
Fourth Edition, in crown 8vyo., price 53. cloth, and Key 
fur Tutors and Private Students, price 2 


2s. Gd. 
MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COM- 
POSITION. By the Rev. Henry MusorRave 
WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
By the same Author, New Editions. 

LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intented chiefly for 
the Middle Classes of Schools. Seeond Mdition, 12mo, 
price 43.60. KEY, for Schoolmasters and Tutors only, 
price 53. 

PROGRESSIVE LATIN ANTHOLOGY, selected 

from Phadrus, Ovid, Libullus, Propertius, Catullus, and 

Martial. 12mo., 43. 6d. 

NOTES FOR LATIN LYRICS, 

Westminster, and Rugby Schools. 

price 4s. 6d. 

| ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK PROSE 

| COMPOSITION, Second Edition, Crown 8yvo, price 

| 43. 64. KEY, for Schoolmastsrs and Tators only, 
price 2s. 6d. 

A PROGRESSIVE GREEK 
use of Schools. New Edition, 
price 23. 6d. 

| PROGRESSIVEGREEK ANTHOLOGY, on the same 
plan, aud to follow in use the above. Second Edition, 
| price 5s. 

MANUAL of GREEK 
Seeond Edition. Crown 8&vo., 
Tutors aud Private Students, price 
The OLYNTHIACS of DEMOSTHENES. Edited by 
the Rev. H. Musorave WILKINS, M.A. Crown 8vo., 43. 6d. 





CLASSICAL MUS- 


in use in Harrow, 
Sixth Edition, 12mo., 








DELECTUS, for the 
l2ino., prices 48. KEY, 


COMPOSITION. 
KEY, for 


PROSE 
price 7s. 6d 
ds, Gd 


Loudon: Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, | London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 
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NEW BOOKS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


By Lady GEORGIANA FvuLtertox, Author of “ Lady- 
bird.” ‘In 3 vols. post 5vo. 
“The story is wonderful and full of interest, and Lady 
ajlerton tells it well. Some of the characters are 
ba d off with considerable skill, as the chamberlain, 
hese and the bargeman’s daughter, Simonette."— 


Times. 
NARRATIVE of the INVASION of 


DENMARK in 1864. By A. GALLENGA, late Special 
Correspondent of the Zimes at the Danish Head- 


quarters. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
« 4 more complete record of this event of history has 
appeared, and is not l kely to appear. The book is 
English in its sympathies, just, generous, aud full of 
well-chosen detail.” —Zxaminer. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, 


late Archbishop of Dublin. With a glance at his 
CONTEMPORARIES and TIMES, By W. J. Furz- 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


not appe’ 


parrick, Esq. 
«§bounding in anecdote and full of illustrations of 
gst times, it is sure of reaching a second edition.”"— 


Atheneum. 
BLACK MOSS. A Tale by a Tarn. 


By the Author of “ Miriam May.” In 2 vols. post 
J0THING VENTURE NOTHING 


HAVE. A Novel, by Axnte Beare, Author of 
“Gladys the Reaper.” In 3 vols. post 8yo. 


The ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS, from 60 original Drawings by Cruik- 
shank, Leech, and Tenniel, with magnificent 
emblematic cover. By Jonn Leiauron, F.S.A. 4to. 
21s. ; or iu morocco extra, 563. 

*,* The POPULAR EDITION, feap. 8vo., without 

Tlustrations, 5s. 

Ricnarp Bent.ey, New Burlington street; Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Demy 8vo., 20s, 


THE EPOCHS of PAINTING. A 


Biographical and Critical Issay on Painting and 
Painters of all Times and many Places. By RaLeu 
Nicno.son Wornem, Keeper and Seeretary, National 
Gallery. With numerous IJustratiogs. 

Cuarman and HA.1, 193 Piccadilly. 


Two vo's., post 8vo., 21s, 


- ° 
FOUR YEARS in the IONIAN 
ISLANDS; their Political and Social Condition, 
with a History of the British Protectorate. Edited 
by Viscount Kinkwatt, lately on the Staff of Sir 
Henry Ward, Seventh Lord High Commissioner. 
“The volumes iwhich Lord Kirkwall has favoured 
the publie may be regarded as at once a contribution to 
lonian history and a book of travels. The ground has 
been but little traversed by Mnuglishmen, and the present 
work is therefore a welcome addition to our rather 
defective knowledge.”"—London Revie. 
CuarMan and Harr, 193 Piceadilly. 












NEW WORK by Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Tn Monthly Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 
* Picky * “David Copperfield,” &c. 
This day is published, Part IV., price 1s., of 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles 
Dickens. To be completed in Twenty Moathly 
Paris, with I\lustrations by Mareus Stone. 
Cuapman and Hart, 193 Piccadilly. 








Now ready, price 6s. 
Tae WESTMINSTER 
NEW SERIES. 
No. LL JULY, 1864. 
CONTENTS. 
Public Schools in England. 
Novels with a Purpose. ¢ 


REVIEW. 


ea 


_ 





. Liberal French Protestantism. 

Mr. Lewes’ Aristotle. 

The Te:.ure of Land, 

lr. Newman and Mr, Kingsley. 

- Edmond About on Progress, 

8. Thackeray. 

Contemporary Literature :—1. Theology and Philosophy. 
—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—%3. Science.— 
4. History and Biograpby.—5. Belles Lettres. 

London: Traurxer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


MS or ese} 





Vol. IIL, No. XVI., One Shilling. 

THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 

Conducted and Printed by Emily Faithfull, 
Prnter and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
August 1, 1864. 
Coxtents:—l. The People’s College, Sheffield: A | 
seirospect, being a Leaf from the History of Popular 
Adult Education. By W. M. Wood—2. Why I never | 
Married. A ‘True Story—3. Lindistarn Chase. By T. A. 
Trollope—ci ap. XLVLIL Mr. Mat commits Sacrilege and 
Felony; Chap. XLIX. Mr. Slowcome comes out rather 
strug; Chap. L. Arcades ambo! Conclusion—4. Love's 
Lexrning—5. A Musician's Correspondence—6. A Long | 
Lane and a Tarning—¢ hap. I. Who are They? Chap. 
1]. Two Grey Eycs with Lids to Them; Chap. I[I. A 
Veritable Snake in the Grass; Chap. 1V. In which Mr, 
Randolph tikes a “ Header;” Chap. V. Dark Days; 
Chay, VI. The Lane Turns—7. A Journal kept in 
t. By the late Nassau W. Senior—8. Social Science: | 
‘24 os; The Missing Link in the Poor 
at Mouth. 


: Warp and I ock, 158 Fleet street. 











NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE NEW NOVELS. | 





SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noell 
Rapecuirre, Author of “Alice Wentworth,” “ Wheel 
within Wheel,” &e. 3 vols. | 

MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of, 
* No Church,” “ Owen: a Waif,” &e. 

This story is full of interest.”"—Athenwum. 
“ There is great ability in this book.”"—Speetator. 


AGUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Author 
of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 2 vols. 

“This agreeable si ry will be one of the 9st popular 
the wuihor has ever published. "—Aessengs My —— 

NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 
Author of “ Live it Down,” &e. 3 vols. 

* A pleasant, healthy book. We have read it with in- 
terest, and recommend it to our readers.”—Atheneumn. 
ADVENTURES ofa MAN of FAMILY. 

By Lord Witttam Lennox, 3 vols, 

“ This story is to the last entertaining a swif ¢ 

life-like detail of ady enture.”—Examine 7. cantons: 


GUILTY or NOT GUILTY. By the 


Author of “Cousin Geoffrey,” 3 yols. 





| 


Hurst and Biackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


Now ready, in 2 yols., with Illustrations, 21s, 


LIFE in JAVA. 
With Sketches of the Javanese. 
By Witiiam Barrineron D'ALMerpa. 


Herst and Briackert, 15 Great Marlborough street. 


Ke JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL 
ATLASES. 
Z. 

GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
exhibiting, in 26 Maps on a distinct Scale, the Actual 
and Comparative Extent of all the Countries in the 
World, with their present Political Divisions. A New 
and Enlarged Edition, Corrected to the present 
time. With a complete Index, Imp. vo, half-bound 
12s. 6d. 

2. 

PHYSICAL GROGRAPHY, illustrating in a Series 
of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of Geology, 
Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural History. A New 
and Kularged Edition. 20 Maps, including coloured 
Geological Maps of Europe and of the British Isles. 
Half-bound 12-. 6d. . 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty 
Plates, Maps and Plans of all the important Countries 
and Localities referred to by Classical Authors; accom- 
panied by a Pronouncing Index of Places, by 'T. 
Hianvey, M.A., Oxon. A new and revised Edition. 
Half-bound, 12s. Gd. 


4. 
ASTRONOMY. Fdited by J. R. Hixp, Esq., F.R.A.S., 
&e., Notes and Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, 


embodying ail recent Discoveries in Astronomy, Is 
Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 
5. 
ELEMENrARY SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPIIVE GhOGRAPHY for the use of 
A New and Cheaper Edition. 20 Mapa, 
Half. 


Junior Classes. 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine, 


bound, 5s. 
WILLIAM 
London. 


Biackwoop and Sons, Mdinburgh and 





Viftieth Thousand, price 6d. 
L ETTER on CORPULENCE, 
Addressed to the Public. By WittraM Bantine. 
London: Harrison, 59 Pall Mall, Bookseller to the 
Queen and I1.R.H, the Prince of Wales. 





THIRD EDITION. 

PRACTICAL HINTS on FARMING 
| and ESTATE MANAGEMENT. By D. G. FP. 
MacponaLp, C.E., F.R.G.S., M.RS.L., J.P., &. 

“A very truthful, interesting, and comprehensive 
view of agriculture aud its requirements,”—Alderma n 
MEcuI. 

“Indeed, we have seldom seen the chief points of the 
entire land question brought with so much force within 
so small a compass."—London Review. 

“‘We can recommend Mr. Macdonald's treatise to all 
interested in agriculture or entrusted with the manage- 
ment of landed property.”—Aent Herald. 

“Mr. Macdonald's book is of a highly practical and 
instructive character; but we think the comparison 
between the estates of the Duke of Bedford, the Duke 
of Sutherland, Lord Lonsdale, and Sir Richard Tufton, 
somewhat uncalled for.” — Warder. 

To be had only of the Author, 13 Royal Exchange, 
London, E.Cc. 














(Ants DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 
AMERICAN CELEBRITIES. Federal and Con- 





federate Statesmen and Generals (Anthony and Co.'s 
Agency). Price one shilling each. 

A. W. BENNETT begs to announce that he has a 
large assortment of the above ou hand sent post free. 

A general list of first-class portraits at the reduced | 
price free ou application. 

The Trade sappli | 
London: A. W. Benner, 5 Bishopsgate street Without | 


MESSRS. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW WORKS, 
IN CIRCULATION AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “SIR VICTOR'S 
CHOICE.” 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 
DONNE. By the Author of 


{ This day. 


DENIS 


“ Sir Victor's Choice.” 


The SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 
This day is published, in 2 vols, price 16s. 


The SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 
By Epwarp Dicey, Author of Rome in 18690," and 
late Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 

{ This day. 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. J. A. St. JOHN, 
This day is ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


WEIGHED in the BALANCE By 


James A. Sr. Joun. { This day. 


Also in circulation at all the Libraries. 


MAURICE DERING. By the Author 
of “ Guy Livingstone.” 2 vols. 
STRIFE and REST. By the Author of 


* Agnes Home.” 2 vols, 


GUY WATERMAN. By the Author of 


* Able Drake's Wife.” 3 vols. 
FROM PILLAR TO POST: a Novel. 
TREVLYN HOLD: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ East Lynne.” 3 vols. 


CHEAP EDITION of * JOUN MARCHMONT'S 
LEGACY.” 


This day is published, price ¢s. 


JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGACY. By 
the Author of “ Lady Audley's Secret.” [ 7his day. 
Also, just published, uniform in size and price. 

ELEANOR'S VICTORY. | GUY LIVINGSTONE. 5s, 

| SWORD and GOWN. 4s 6d. 
AUDLEYS| RECOMMENDED wo 


Os. 
LADY 
MERCY. 

63. 


SECRET. 6s. 
AURORA FLOYD. 6s. 
BARREN HONOUR, 

SETEN SONS of MAMMON. By Sata. 6s. 
Tinstey Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 


- Ge. 
BORDER and BASTILE. 
6s. 





This day is published. 
ELEMENTS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, 


FOR THE USE OF JUNIOR CLASSES, 
By the Nev. Arex, Mackay, A.M., F.R.G.S. 
In crown 8vo., pp. 304, price 32, 


Lately published, by the same Author. 
A MANUAL OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and POLITICAL. 
And embracing a complete development of the 
River-Systems of the Globe, 

Crown 8vo., pp. 752, with a copious Index, price 7s, 6d. 
bound. 

W1L1niaM BLacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Shortly will be published. 


THE CAIRNGORM MOUNTAINS. 
By Joun Hint Burro, 
Author of “ The Book Hunter,” &c. 
In crown 8vo., With a Frontispiece, price 33. 6d. 
W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now reudy, 3 vols. crown Svo., £1 11s. 6d. 


% 
LESLEY’S GUARDIANS, 
A NOVEL. 
By Ceci. Home. 

“In spite of the somewhat startling event which 
forms a groundwork for the plot‘ Lesley’s Guardians 
does not, we are happy to say, belong to the class of 
sensation novels. ..... It is in the wi rking out of the 
effect of position upon character that Cecil Home's spe- 
cial power lies,"’"— Spectator. 

Macmin.an and Co., London and Cambridge. 

Just published, crown Syvo., 144 pages, price 43. 6d. 

T UE WEATHER GUIDE-BOOK, a 
concise exposition of Astvo-Meievrology, by ALFRED 
J. Pearce. ; - 

This work (the only one extant on the subject) will 
enable any one of ordinary education to foretell the state 
of the weather montis iu advance. 

London: Simpkix, Mansmant, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
hall court. 





Ready on the 2sth inst., price 2+. 6 1., per post, 3s. 
ALZIEL’S ILLUSTRATED GOLD- 
SMITH. Division 1. 200 pp. 51 Engravings 
by G. J. Pinwell. 
The work to be completed in two divisions. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158 Fleet street, 





Be ady on the 28th mst, price 2s. 6d., per post, 3s. 
ALZIEL’S [ILLUSTRATED 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Division I. 200 pp. 52 engravings by J. E Millais, J. 
Tenniel, J. D. Watson, aud G. J. Piawell. 
Tio work to be complete | in four divisioas. 


London: Warp and Locw 130 Plect street. 
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NEW WORKS. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 


413, AUGUST, 13¢4 

Notes on Diplomacy and A Campaigner at 
Diplomatic History.— X. and XI. 

Part I. By Heury Ottey. | Natural History and Sport 

Truth’s Conflict. By Ste 
phen Jenner. 

Gilbert Rugge—A Tale. 
By the Author of “A 
First Friendship.” Chap- 
ters IX.—XI. 

The Hills. 

Elizabethan Gardening teila, 

Concerning unpraned |The Transcendentalists of 
Trees. By “A.K. 11. B” Concord. 


” 

Professor MAX MULLER’S 
Second Series of LECTURES or. the SCIRNCE of 
LANGUAGE, being the Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1563. 8vo. Lss. 


PASSAGES from the LIFE of a 
PHILOSOPHER. By Cuartes BannaGe, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S. 80. 12s. 


4. 
ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By 
hg yy y, Author of “Ellice: a Tale.” 2 vols. post 


5. 

AUTUMN RAMBLES in 
NORTH AFRICA. By Jonx Ormspy, of the Middle 
Temple. Post 8vo., with 13 Lilustrations on Wood. 
83. 6d. 


6. 

GUIDE tothe CENTRAL ALPS, 

including the Bernese Oberland, &c. By Joun Batt, 

M.R.LA., late President of the Alpine Club. Post 8vo 
with Maps. 7s. 6d. 


T T “1H: 

PAPINIAN: a Dialogue on State 
Affairs between a Constitutional Lawyer and a Country 
Gentleman about to enter Public Life By Grorce 
Arkiyson, B.A., Oxon., Serjeaut-at-Law. Post Svo. 5s. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. By R. G. Latrram, M.A., M.D., 
¥.R.S., founded on that of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Part 
Iy. 4to. 32, 6d. 


9. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 
the ACCESSION of JAMES II. By the Right Hon. 
Lord MACAULAY. 

Library Edition, with Portrait, &e., 5 vols. Svo. £4. 
Cabinet Edition, with Portrait, &c., 8 vols. post Svo. 


No. 


2s. 6d, 


Tlome. 








eone res. 
A Pilgrimage to Compos- 
tell 





People’s Edition, with brief Memoir, 4 vols. crown &vo. 
[ Vols. Zand IT. ready. 


6s, [ 


10. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND from 
the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. 
By JAMes ANTHONY FrRovupe, M.A., late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford, Third Editions of the first 
Eight volumes. 

Vols. I. to IV. Reign of Henry VIIT., 54s. 
Vols. V. and VI. Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, 283. 
Vols. VII, and VIII. Reign of Elizabeth, Vols. 1. and 


1., 28s, 


11 
The JUDGMENT of CON- 


SCIENCE, and other Sermons. By R. Wuartety, D.D., 
late Archbishop of Dublin. Feap. 8vo. 43. 6. 


12. 
MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS 
from the COMMON-PLACE-BOOK of the late Arch- 
bishop WHATELY. Edited by Miss E. J. Wuarte cy. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


13 
SPIRITUAL SONGS for the 


SUNDAYS and HOLY DAYS throughout the YKAR. By 
the Rev. JounS. B. MonseLit, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
revised. Feuap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


14. 

LYRA EUCHARISTICA: Hymns 
and Verses on the Holy Communion, &e. Edited by 
the Rev. Orpy Suip.ey, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. 


By Sir Jonn F. W. Herscner, Bart.,K.H. Seventh 
Edition, with Corrections, and 2 new plates. 8vo. 183, 


16. 
HOMES without HANDS: an 


Account of the Habitations constructel by various Ani- 
mals, arranged according to their Principles of Con- 
struction. By the Rey. J. G.Woop, M.A.,F.L.5. With many 
Illustrations on Wood from Original Drawings. In 
course of publication in 20 Monthly Parts, 1s. each. 


17. 
, x 

A DICTIONARY of CHEM- 
ISTRY ond the ALLIED BRANCHES of other 
SCIENCES; founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. By 
Henry Warts, B.A., F.C.S., assisted by eminent Con- 
tributors. In 33 Monthly Purts, forming 4 vols. VoL I. 
31s. 6d.,and Vol. IL. 26s. are now ready. 








London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 


THE CORNTILL MAGAZINE 
Is NOW READY. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


WIVES AND DAUGI 
AN EVERY-DAY STORY, 


Cousin Phillis,” 


FOR AUGUST 


TERS, 


3y the Author of 
Is commenced in the August number of the ‘ Cornhill Magazine,” 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


ALABAMA. 








THE 


———————__—X=£====[*====_. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo., 24s. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “ALABAMA? 
AND 
THE “SUMTER,” 
FROM THE PRIVATE JOURNALS, &e., OF CAPTAIN SEMMES, CS. 
AND OTHER OFFICERS. 
With Illustrations, Correspondence, &c. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 





This day is published, post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


CORNELIUS O'‘DOWD UPON MEN & WOMEY, 
AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. 
Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


‘This day is published, 8vo., price 14s. 
WHAT LED TO THE DISCOVERY OF TIIE 
SOURCE OF THE NILE. 
By JOHN HANNING SPEKE, Captain II.M. Indian Army, 
Author of “‘ Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile.” 
With Maps and Frontispiece. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








MUDIE’S SELECT? LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


OXES and PARCELS of the BEST and NEWEST BOOKS are forwarded daily 
from MUDIE’S LIBRARY to every part of the Country. 
Two or three Friends, in any neighbourhood, may unite in one Subscription, and obtain a 
constant succession of the principal Books of the Season on moderate terms, and with the least 
possible delay. 





Prospectuses postage free on application, 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford street, London. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
URCHASERS of BOOKS for PUBLIC or PRIVATE LIBRARIES, Merchants, 


Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and others, are respectfully invited to apply fer 
the AUGUST LIST of WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S LIBRARY for Sale. 





This List contdips the Names of more than One Thousand Works of the Past and Present 
Seasons, at greatly reduced prices. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford street, London. 


City Office—4 King street, Cheapside. 

















Loxpon: Printed by Joun CamPneELt, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinet of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Suan i, 
and Published by him at the ‘Srecrarog” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 30, 1864, 
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